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Squat  or  Rot! 

Homes  Not  Jails  is  a  coalition  of  homeless  people  and  groups  such  as  the  Tenants  Union,  Food  Not 


Bombs  and  the  Coalition  on  Homelessness.  It  was  formed 
for  homeless  people  through  direct  action-breaking  into 
November,  the  coalition  has  opened  upsixbuild 
squatters  have  weathered  arrests  and  evic- 
50  people  have  been  continuously  housed, 
mented  by  three  public  actions  in  which  Homes 
fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  vacant  and 
homeless  people  willing  to  fix  them  up  in  ex 
Jails  is  built  on  a  basic  premise:  housing  is  a  right 
housing  is  kept  vacant  for  real  estate  profiteering. 


in  late  October  as  a  project  to  provide  housing 
and  taking  over  vacant  housing.  Since  mid- 
ings  and  moved  homeless  people  in.  The 
tions,  but  through  the  last  three  months,  over 
These  "private"  squats  have  been  supple- 
NotJail  occupied  buildings  to  highlight  the 
abandoned  housing  units  and  thousands  of 
change  for  the  right  to  live  there.  Homes  Not 
and  no  one  should  be  sleeping  on  the  street  when 


Homes  Not  Jails  members  prepare  to  let  people  into  a  building  just  seized.  (Photo  by  Jane  Cletand) 


Tenants  Demand  City  Action 
On  Housing  Code  Violations 


When  tenant  groups  held  neighborhood  con¬ 
ventions  in  1992,  one  issue  raised  besides  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  annual  4%  rent  increase  was  the  failure  of 
the  city  to  enforce  the  city's  housing  laws.  Story  after 
story  was  told  of  landlords  refusing  to  make  repairs  and 
how  futile  the  tenants’  appeals  to  the  Bureau  of  Build¬ 
ing  Inspection  were  in  forcing  the  landlords  to  do 
anything. 

Both  local  and  state  laws  require  housing  to  be 
both  "safe  and  habitable."  The  standards  for  safe  and 
habitable  are  pretty  tame  and  generally  address  the. 
most  serious  of  repair  problems:  no  heat,  unsafe  stair¬ 
ways,  inadequate  plumbing,  etc. 

The  San  Francisco  Housing  Code  spells  out  in 
detail  what  the  landlord's  responsibilities  are  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Code  begins  with  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  (BBI).  In  theory,  when  a  tenant 
has  a  complaint  about  housing  conditions,  she  files  a 
complaint  with  BBI  and  an  inspector  comes  to  the 
apartment  and  then  cites  the  landlord  for  any  violations 
of  the  law.  And,  in  theory,  if  the  landlord  fails  to  repair 
the  problems  which  BBI  has  cited,  he  will  be  hit  with 
fines.  For  some  serious  problems  (like  heat),  he  can  be 
jailed.  If  there  are  many  problems,  the  city  can  even  put 
the  building  in  receivership  and  collect  the  rents  to 
make  the  repairs  independent  of  the  landlord.  How¬ 
ever,  "in  theory"  are  the  operative  words  here. 

In  reality,  BBI  will  usually  make  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  cite  the  landlord  for  violations.  In  most  cases, 
though,  that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  Many  landlords  have 
learned  that  BBI  is  a  paper  tiger.  When  a  landlord 
ignores  a  BBI  order,  the  case  will  wind  its  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  administrative  hearings  and  after  years 
will  end  up  with  the  City  Attorney,  who  presumably 
uses  the  BBI  referrals  for  recycled  paper,  as  they  never 
use  the  authority  they  have  to  force  the  repairs  to  be 
made.  Meanwhile,  the  tenant  lives  without  heat  or  with 
broken  plumbing. 


Many  tenants  have  learned  that  the  best  way 
to  force  landlords  to  make  repairs  is  through  "repair  and 
deduct"  or  by  withholding  rent.  And  they  have  learned 
that  BBI  is  only  effective  because  the  inspection  report 
provides  official  documentation  that  the  problem  ex¬ 
isted,  was  serious,  and  the  landlord  knew  about  it  (three 
basic  ingredients  for  successful  withholding  or  deduct¬ 
ing  tactics).  But  far  too  many  others  believe  that  the 
agency  responsible  for  insuring  our  housing  is  safe  will 
follow  up  on  complaints  and  keep  on  the  landlord's 
back  until  the  repairs  are  made. 

Every  month,  the  most  common  problem 
brought  to  the  Tenants  Union  counseling  clinic  is  "how 
can  I  get  my  landlord  to  make  these  repairs?"  So  why 
doesn't  the  city  enforce  laws  which  guarantee  the  right 
to  safe  housing? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  on  many  levels. 
The  most  basic  problem  is  that  the  city  has  a  dual 
standard  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  laws.  If  you  are 

poor  and  homeless,  the  city  treats  the  most  common 
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The  Public  Side  of 
Homes  Not  Jails 

Most  people  know  Homes  Not  Jails  through 
the  public  takeover  of  two  buildings  on  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Inauguration  Day.  These  public  events 
are  periodically  scheduled  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  housing  units  are  being  held  vacant  for 
speculative  reasons  while  there's  thousands  of  home¬ 
less  people  sleeping  on  the  streets.  This  winter  that  fact 
seemed  especially  criminal,  as  rain  and  cold  weather 
hit  San  Francisco  for  much  of  December  and  January 
and  the  Tenderloin  Times  reported  that  almost  three 
homeless  people  per  week  died  on  the  streets  in  1992. 

Most  of  the  energy  of  the  coalition  is  spent 
on  setting  up  the  private  squats  and  the  public  events 
have  been  typically  thrown  together  at  the  last  moment. 
At  the  last  one,  for  example,  the  targeted  building 
wasn't  secured  until  15  minutes  before  the  rally  started 
and  someone  had  to  ride  to  the  march  to  tell  people 
where  they  were  going.  Each  one  has  been  more  and 
more  successful  even  while  being  put  together  with 
increasing  casualness.  Each  has  followed  a  "set"  plan: 
a  day  or  two  ahead  of  time  people  are  supposed  to  break 
into  the  building  and  hold  it  until  the  rally,  at  which 
time  people  march  to  the  building,  the  police  race  ahead 

Cont.  on  Page  3 

The  Private  Side 
of  Squatting 

Not  far  from  City  Hall,  about  25  people  have 
taken  over  an  old  Victorian  bqilding  vacant  for  many, 
many  years.  These  squatters,  part  of  Homes  Not  Jails, 
moved  into  the  housing  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  Six 
weeks  ago,  their  home  was  falling  apart  and  full  of 
trash.  Crack  pip/s  and  discarded  needles  lying  around 
indicated  the  only  people  using  the  place  were  drug 
dealers  and  addicts.  Toilets  were  clogged,  windows 
were  boarded  up  and  the  electricity  was  turned  off. 

Today,  the  trash  is  gone,  the  boards  are  off  the 
windows,  the  plumbing  and  electricity  are  working, 
and  visitors  can  smell  home  cooking  rather  than  the 
musty  and  stale  smells  of  abandonment.  Neighbors 
have  donated  couches,  beds  and  bookcases  and  on  a 
recent  warm  evening,  tenants  were  relaxing  out  on  the 
front  steps  chatting  with  passers-by.  Homeless  not  so 
long  ago,  today  people  have  a  home  and  are  a  part  of 
their  community. 

Not  too  far  from  here,  another  dozen  formerly 
homeless  people  recently  set  up  a  household  in  another 
vacant  building.  They  are  still  collecting  furniture  and 
appliances,  but  already  have  a  warm,  dry  place  with 
working  plumbing.  A  few  weeks  ago,  their  days  were 
hindered  by  having  to  drag  all  their  belongings  around 
while  running  around  on  the  full  time  job  of  finding 
spaces  in  crowded  shelters  or  getting  to  soup  lines 
before  food  ran  out.  Today,  they  can  leave  belongings 
behind  while  going  about  their  daily  chores  and  can 

Cont.  On  Page  2 


Prop  H  Results  in  Lower  Rents  and  Rebirth 
of  Grass  Roots  Tenant  Movement 


The  victory  of  1 992’s  Proposition  H  has  rami¬ 
fications  beyond  it’s  immediate  impact  of  cutting  indi¬ 
vidual  rent  increases  by  more  than  one-half. 

First,  Proposition  H  was  a  victory  for  grass¬ 
roots  electoral  politics  and  thrust  new  energy  into  San 
Francisco  ’  s  money-poor  but  people-rich  tenants  move¬ 
ment. 

Second,  the  collective  effect  of  Proposition  H 
means  that  about  $20  million  each  year  will  stay  in  the 
pockets  of  tenants-$20  million  which  would  have  gone 
to  landlords  prior  to  Proposition  H.  Because  the 
money  now  stays  with  tenants,  it  stays  within  the 


neighborhoods  and  city,  rather  than  going  to  out-of- 
town  landlords  (about  40%  of  all  landlords)  or  being 
funneled  directly  into  banks  for  mortgage  and  interest 
payments. 

Conventional  wisdom  over  the  last  decade  or 
so  said  that  the  only  way  progressive  issues  could  win 
was  to  appeal  to  the  most  conservative  of  the  voters-the 
Democrats’  strategy  of  out-Republicaning  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  Organizers,  though,  decided  to  write-off  the 
votes  of  conservative  homeowners  West  of  Twin  Peaks 
and  to  appeal  directly  to  tenants,  who  make  up  the 
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Taking  Direct  Action  To  House  People 


come  back  to  a  home,  where  they  can  cook  their  own 
dinner. 

Across  town,  another  dozen  or  so  people  just 
toted  their  belongings  into  a  newly  opened  Homes  Not 
Jails  squat  that  was  opened  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  the 
crews  which  identifies  and  opens  up  new  housing.  The 
new  squatters  trot  through  the  building  thrilled  at 
finding  running  water  and  working  lights.  They  con¬ 
vene  for  a  brief  meeting  to  go  over  the  basic  Homes  Not 
Jails  guidelines:  no  violence,  decisions  by  consensus, 
and  no  alcohol  or  drugs  on  the  premises.  A  password 
knock  is  established  to  enable  people  to  come  and  go 
and  people  volunteer  for  shifts  to  watch  the  front  door. 
Rooms  and  sleeping  places  are  claimed  and  soon  most 
have  crashed  out,  pleased  for  a  warm,  dry  and  secure 
place  where  they  can  finally  relax. 

Not  too  far  from  this  last  squat,  the  landlord  of 
a  vacant  apartment  building  has  hired  full  time  security 
guards  to  watch  his  building  to  make  sure  it  stays 
vacant.  The  guards  were  hired  after  San  Francisco 
police  posted  a  warning  on  his  building  that  Homes  Not 
Jails  was  taking  over  vacant  property.  A  few  blocks 
from  there  stand  two  vacant  buildings  now  heavily 
secured  with  thick  chains,  padlocks,  new  dead  bolts 
and  plywood.  These  were  previous  squats  for  Homes 
Not  Jails-two  locations  where  squatters  had  been  force¬ 
fully  evicted  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  shortly  after 
Mayor  Frank  Jordan  blasted  the  burgeoning  squatting 
movement  at  a  press  conference. 

But,  the  setback  of  two  evictions  in  a  matter  of 
days  did  little  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  Homes  Not  Jails 
squatters  and  activists.  The  coalition  knew  that  its  plan 
to  seize  vacant  buildings  and  set  up  cooperatively  run 
permanent  housing  was  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
Mayor,  Police  or  San  Francisco  landlords.  People 
understood  that  virtually  every  step  of  the  plan  was 
illegal  and  people  were  risking  arrest  for  both  the  initial 
building  seizures  and  for  just  living  there. 

And,  about  two  dozen  people  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  to  date.  Tenants  have  been  awakened  by  police 
at  their  door  with  battering  rams.  They  have  been 
chased  out  of  building  by  landlords  wielding  lead 
pipes.  The  arrests  have  meant  little:  there  are  more 
formerly  homeless  people  squatting  today  than  ever. 
More  vacant  housing  is  ’seized  every  week  despite 
increased  security  efforts  by  landlords. 

Despite  efforts  to  brand  the  squatting  radical 
and  the  police  crack  downs,  the  San  Francisco  commu¬ 
nity  has  rallied  behind  the  movement.  One  Supervisor 
sponsored  a  resolution  asking  Police  not  to  enforce 
trespass  laws  against  squatters  and  proposed  that  San 
Francisco  legally  take  over  vacant  housing  give  it  to  the 
squatters.  Churches  have  donated  food,  clothing  and 
supplies.  Mainstream  social  service  groups  have  ral¬ 
lied  behind  squatting  and  people  call  in  with  addresses 
of  buildings  in  their  neighborhood  they  hope  will  be 
seized  by  Homes  Not  Jails. 

Taking  over  housing  and  setting  up  squats  is 
a  radical  move.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  all  we  learned 
about  the  sanctity  of  private  property  and  when  many 
first  heard  the  idea  the  response  was  "you  can't  just 
break  into  someone  else's  property  and  live  there!"  At 
first,  many  of  the  squatters  felt  the  best  we  might  do  was 
to  break  down  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  property 
owners  overwhelmed  peoples'  right  to  housing. 

Homes  Not  Jails 
Meets  Every  Tuesday 
7:30  PM 

Epicenter,  475  Valencia 
Next 

Public  Takeover 
March  3, 1993 
12:00  Noon 
Civic  Center 

We  will  rally  and  march  to  a  city 
owned  building.  The  building  will 
be  taken  over  for  housing. 


But  once  the  first  squat  was  established  in 
mid-November,  people  rallied  behind  the  squatting. 
The  injustice  of  people  sleeping  in  the  doorways  of 
vacant  buildings  was  widely  recognized  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  simplicity  of  using  vacant  housing  for 
homeless  people  won  wide  support.  When  visitors  and 
media  were  invited  into  the  first  squat,  people  learned 
how  Homes  Not  Jails  was  serious  about  setting  up 
drug-free,  cooperative  and  supportive  housing  that  was 
based  on  "sweat  equity  "-people  trading  their  skills  and 
willingness  to  fix  up  the  property  for  the  right  to  live  in 
the  housing. 

Even  for  some  of  the  organizers,  the  success 
of  the  squats  as  supportive  and  interdependent  commu¬ 
nities  came  as  a  surprise.  Many  expected  that  having  a 
permanent  home  would  provide  stability  in  peoples’ 
lives.  Not  as  expected  was  the  growth  of  the  squat  as 
a  community  where  20  strangers  exhibited  a  level  of 
tolerance  and  mutual  support  one  rarely  finds.  Squat¬ 
ters  helped  each  other  find  work.  People  with  two 
blankets  gave  up  one  to  those  who  moved  in  with  no 
bedding.  Food  was  shared  and  people  took  turns 
cooking.  If  someone  got  sick,  she  was  escorted  to  a 
clinic  or  San  Francisco  General. 

Nor  were  the  squatters  content  with  keeping  a 
good  thing  to  themselves.  On  Christmas,  the  tenants 
rounded  up  food  donations  from  the  community.  In  the 
now  fully  functioning  kitchen,  they  cooked  over  20 
turkeys  and  served  turkey  dinners  to  over  400  people  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Many  got  involved  in  identifying  new 
squat  sites  andJhen  risked  arrest  by  opening  up  new 
squats  so  other  homeless  people  could  also  be  housed. 

The  carpentry,  plumbing  and  electrical  skills 
of  the  squatters  has  been  essential  to  the  ongoing 
success  of  the  vacant  building  takeovers.  Squats  have 
been  opened  up  which  have  looked  hopeless  at  the 
beginning;  at  times,  theironly  virtue  was  that  they  were 
dry.  But  soon,  they  were  transformed  into  homes 
because  so  many  were  willing  to  help  out.  New 
squatters,  overwhelmed  by  all  the  work  facing  them  in 
trying  to  turn  their  place  into  a  home,  soon  found  that 
the  tenants  of  another  squat  were  happy  to  come  by  and 
help  get  the  utilities  working  and  share  their  tools  and 
extra  supplies.  Often,  squatters  from  a  stable  site  will 
volunteer  to  live  in  one  of  the  new  ones  for  a  few  days 
until  the  new  tenants  were  more  versed  in  the  ways  of 
squatting. 

Over  the  past  three  months,  Homes  Not  Jails 
has  taken  over  about  a  dozen  buildings  and  set  up 
squats.  Each  one  has  been  a  challenge  to  open  up  and 
support  for  a  group  that  has  no  funding,  no  office,  and 
no  staff.  What  little  money  can  be  scraped  up  is  soon 
spent  on  bolt  cutters,  crowbars,  locks,  and  tools.  But 
Homes  Not  Jails  doesn't  need  much  money  because  it 
is  able  to  rely  so  much  on  imagination  and  initiative. 
$35  spent  on  bolt  cutters  and  tools  will  house  about  70 
people  before  police  are  able  to  commandeer  the  tools 
(or  they  simply  wear  out!).  Food  Not  Bombs  provides 
food  until  the  squat's  kitchen  is  functional.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Lawyers  Guild  provides  the  legal  backup. 

Direct  action  means  people  in  the  community 
coming  together  to  do  what  government  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do.  The  private  side  of  Homes  Not 
Jails-quietly  setting  up  squats  which  now  house  over 
50  people-has  been  such  a  community  response  where 
people  have  tired  of  government  protecting  vacant  real 
estate  investments  while  people  die  on  the  streets. 

Housing  and  Homelessness 

There  are  over  6,500  vacant  and  abandoned 
housing  units  in  San  Francisco  and  every  night,  thou¬ 
sands  of  San  Franciscans  are  turned  away  from  shel¬ 
ters.  Despite  the  promises  of  the  last  two  mayors,  San 
Francisco  still  has  no  working  plan  to  deal  with  home¬ 
lessness.  Mayor  Jordan’s  only  action  has  been  Propo¬ 
sition  J-which  seeks  to  criminalize  homelessness. 

Before  the  Reagan/Bush  era,  the  word  home¬ 
lessness  was  virtually  unknown.  Today,  homelessness 
ranks  as  the  number  one  concern  of  city  residents, 
based  on  a  recent  poll  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Over  the  12  years  of  Republican  rule,  property  values 
soared,  jumping  almost  100%  each  year  through  the 
’80s.  Real  estate  speculation  and  gentrification  caused 
rents  to  increase  by  almost  as  much. 

As  rents  rose,  more  and  more  people  found 
they  could  no  longer  afford  their  housing.  People 
moved  out  of  San  Francisco  or  in  with  relatives  and 
friends  or  into  smaller  apartments.  Many  could  not 
move  away  from  their  jobs  or  were  unable  to  double  up 


with  others  or  were  already  in  too-small  apartments. 
They  became  homeless.  Government  would  have  us 
believe  that  homelessness  is  the  fault  of  the  individual. 
In  reality,  the  cost  of  housing  and  the  increase  in 
homeless  is  directly  related.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  city  with  the 
highest  housing  costs  also  had  the  highest  number  of 
homeless  people.  The  city  with  the  second  highest 
housing  costs  was  San  Francisco.  Unsurprisingly,  San 
Francisco  also  had  the  second  highest  number  of  home¬ 
less  people. 


Demonstrating  at  a  vacant  building.  (Photo  by  Jane  Cleland) 


Why  Do  Real  Estate  Investors  Leave  Places  Vacant? 

Real  estate  values  are  in  a  constant  cycle. 
Over  the  long  run,  they  are  always  increasing  but  in 
between  spurts  like  we  saw  in  the  ’80s,  there  are 
periods  like  now  where  prices  stay  flat  or  even  drop. 
During  these  flat  times,  "smart"  real  estate  investors 
find  it  is  most  profitable  to  flow  with  the  cycle  and  wait 
for  another  spurt  in  real  estate  values  before  they  try  to 
profit  off  their  investment.  Rather  than  spending 
money  rehabilitating  or  fixing  up  a  piece  of  property  to 
sell  during  a  “down”  market,  they  will  choose  to  wait 
until  the  market  picks  up.  If  the  place  is  occupied,  they 
will  neglect  repairs  and  not  make  an  effort  to  re-rent 
apartments  as  frustrated  tenants  move  out.  Soon  the 
place  is  vacant. 

Sometimes  the  place  is  already  vacant,  often 
because  when  real  estate  prices  hit  their  latest  peak  the 
landlord  evicted  tenants  and  began  to  “rehabilitate” 
(typically  in  just  a  cosmetic  way)  in  order  to  maximize 
their  profits  upon  resale.  Then  when  the  real  estate 
market  slumped,  they  stopped  work  while  awaiting 
another  upturn  in  property  values. 

And  sometimes  places  are  held  vacant  for 
purely  speculative  reasons.  An  investor  who  antici¬ 
pates  the  gentrification  of  the  neighborhood  around 
their  property  would  rather  have  it  vacant  when  the 
gentrification  hit.  They  make  a  “business”  decision  to 
forego  low  rental  income  for  five  years  so  that  they  can 
easily  charge  double  and  triple  rents  later  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  legal  hassles  of  getting  rid  of 
tenants  paying  lower  rent. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  vacant  hous¬ 
ing  is  now  vacant  because  of  a  cold,  calculated  finan¬ 
cial  decision  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  in  the  long 
run  to  leave  it  empty  for  awhile. 

Many  real  estate  investors  and  developers  see 
people  as  a  commodity,  not  a  community.  They  see  us 
only  as  a  means  to  make  money  and  will  evict  us  or 
refuse  to  house  us  if  it  means  less  profit  for  them.  But 
squatting  is  based  on  the  belief  that  we  are  a  community 
and  will  no  longer  tolerate  real  estate  profiteering  by 
people  who  come  into  neighborhoods,  buy  up  property 
and  then  board  it  up-refusing  to  let  people  live  there. 
Homes  Not  Jails  takes  over  any  such  property  it  finds 
and  turns  it  back  into  housing. 

The  Homes  Not  Jails  squatting  comes  down 
to  a  basic  issue:  what’s  more  valued-human  rights  or 
property  rights.  People  are  literally  dying  because  they 
are  living  on  the  streets  and  because  society  has  come 
to  value  property  rights  over  human  rights. 
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The  Homes  Not  Jails  Public  Actions 


to  guard  the  building,  and  those  inside  unfurl  banners 
to  the  delight  of  the  crowd  and  media  (and  dismay  of  the 
police). 

Despite  how  little  time  is  spent  on  the  demon¬ 
strations,  they  have  served  their  educational  purpose 
well.  Just  three  months  old.  Homes  Not  Jails  has 
already  grabbed  national  attention:  Associated  Press 
put  a  Homes  Not  Jails  feature  article  on  the  wires  and 
ABC-TV  is  filming  a  segment  on  the  squats  for  its 
network  news  show  (airing  February  24).  Z  Magazine 
ran  an  article.  Both  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  have 
run  prominent  feature  articles.  And  earlier  this  month 
a  Japanese  newspaper  sent  a  reporter  over  to  cover  the 
squatting.  Largely  because  of  all  the  media.  Homes 
Not  Jails  has  become  widely  supported  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  people  are  growing  increasingly  aware  of  the 
basic  injustice  of  housing  being  held  vacant  while 
people  sleep  on  the  streets. 

The  success  of  the  public  actions  stems  from 
the  coalition's  ability  to  choose  good  targets  and  then 
show  that  Homes  Not  Jails  is  based  on  action,  not  talk. 

On  Thanksgiving-just  a  few  weeks  after 
Homes  Not  Jails  began-  250  Taylor  Street  was  chosen 
as  the  target.  This  building,  owned  by  Robert  Imhoff 
of  Landmark  Realty,  had  been  vacant  for  seven  years. 
Imhoff  had  evicted  the  tenants  and  had  been  referred  to 
the  District  Attorney  for  investigation  of  wrongful 
eviction.  Announcing  that  a  building  would  be  taken 
over  during  a  march,  about  100  people,  accompanied 
by  plenty  of  police  and  media,  marched  to  the  site 
where  an  advance  crew  had  already  broken  in  with 
banners  and  megaphones.  The  banners  were  hung  and 
speeches  were  made  as  planned,  but  police  were  able  to 
walk  right  in  the  building  through  the  plywood  which 
was  tom  off  to  allow  access..  With  police  all 
over  the  building,  the  occupiers  chose  to  leave 
after  about  a  half-hour,  rather  than  face  arrest 
for  trespassing.  Since  all  major  television, 
radio  and  newspaper  media  were  present,  people 
were  happy  with  the  publicity  the  event 
generated-and  quite  satisfied  knowing  that  the 
first  of  the  private  squats  was  going  into  its  third 
week  and  housing  over  20  formerly-homeless 
people. 

The  next  public  event  was  set  for 
Christmas  Eve.  250  Taylor  Street  was  chosen 
again  as  the  site.  Learning  from  Thanksgiving, 
the  initial  occupiers  secured  all  the  entrances 
with  our  own  locks.  This  time,  when  the  march 
arrived,  the  police  found  they  could  not  get  into 
the  building  so  easily.  They  eventually  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  same  techniques  utilized  by  Homes 
Not  Jails:  pulling  out  their  bolt  cutters  and 
snapping  off  padlocks.  Once  inside  the  building, 
police  found  that  the  floor  the  occupiers  were  staying 
on  was  even  more  soundly  barricaded  than  the  outside 
entrances  and  after  repeated  “assaults”  they  retreated 
outside  and  both  sides  settled  in  for  a  siege  that  lasted 
until  December  26.  Police  made  life  difficult  for  the 
occupiers  by  cutting  off  the  electricity  and  water  in  the 
building.  Then  when  the  occupiers  dropped  a  rope  for 
supplies,  police  began  arresting  people  (“obstruction 
of  justice”)  who  put  food  and  water  at  the  end  of  it. 
Supporters  outside  did  manage  to  send  up  Christmas 
present  for  the  three  children  inside  occupying  the 
building  before  police  cut  off  the  supply  rope.  But  after 
almost  three  days,  the  occupiers  were  too  tired  to 
maintain  the  physical  presence  at  the  barricade  and 
police  were  able  to  freely  chop  their  way  through  with 
their  axes.  Again,  the  media  loved  the  event  and 
television  used  the  siege  as  their  "teaser"  for  the  news 
at  11:00. 

Then  came  Inauguration  Day  and  this  time  a 
small  apartment  building  seized  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  back  taxes  was  chosen  as  the  target.  The 
initial  occupiers  broke  in  the  night  before,  but  the 
building  was  secured  with  three  locks  and  during  the 
time  it  took  to  break  them  all  a  neighbor  noticed  and 
called  the  police.  People  had  been  inside  for  about  ten 
minutes  when  the  police  arrived,  broke  in  themselves, 
and  hauled  the  five  people  inside  down  to  the  police 
station.  After  about  an  hour  in  custody,  the  police 
released  the  occupiers  without  citing  or  arresting  them 
(and  even  letting  them  keep  the  bolt  cutters),  presum¬ 
ably  because  it  was  federal  property  and  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  arrests  late  at 
night.. 


Confident  about  getting  back  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  everyone  went  home  (home  for  four  of  the  crew 
was  one  of  the  private  squats)  after  making  plans  to 
meet  again  before  the  march.  Thus  a  half-hour  before 
the  march  the  crew  was  back  at  the  site  and  pleased  to 
see  that  two  of  the  locks  cut  the  night  before  had  not 
been  replaced.  This  time  the  break-in  was  quick  and 
easy  and  went  unnoticed.  When  the  march  arrived 
(accompanied  as  usual  by  dozens  of  police  decked  out 
in  riot  gear),  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  TV 
cameras  turned  on  and  police  surrounded  the  building. 

It  looked  like  another  siege  was  ready  to 
begin,  but  just  as  the  occupiers  were  meeting  to  plan 
what  to  do,  the  police  supervisors  got  into  their  cruisers 
while  those  surrounding  the  building  got  into  parade 
formation  and  marched  away.  Some  told  the  support¬ 
ers  outside  that  San  Francisco  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  building  since  it  was  federal  property  and  that  the 
federal  marshal  didn’t  want  to  take  any  action! 

Suddenly,  Homes  Not  Jails  found  itself  occu¬ 
pying  a  building  that  the  police  had  no  power  over  and 
that  the  landlord-the  federal  government-wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  about.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  was  a  Homes  Not  Jails  Open  House.  Electric¬ 
ity  was  turned  on  and  coffee  and  bagels  were  served  up 
to  the  neighbors  and  passers-by.  And  on  one  of  the 
rainiest  days  in  one  of  the  rainiest  months  in  decades, 
about  two  dozen  homeless  people  had  themselves  a 
warm,  dry  and  safe  place  to  bed  down  for  awhile. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  luck  didn  ’  t  last  as  the 
federal  bureaucracy  got  into  gear  the  next  day  and  sent 
out  the  federal  marshals  to  evict  the  new  tenants  (who 
left  peacefully  and  without  any  arrests).  Once  again, 
everyone  was  quite  pleased  with  the  publicity  gener- 


Squatters  celebrate  a  new  home.  (Photo  by  Jane  Cteland) 

ated  and  satisfied  that  when  it  was  all  over  there  were 
a  bunch  of  secretly  held  private  squats  people  could 
safely  return  home  to  (or  move  into,  for  some  of  the 
new  people). 

What’s  been  accomplished  by  these  public 
actions?  Certainly,  a  lot  more  people  today  are  ques¬ 
tioning  the  morality  of  landlords  holding  their  build¬ 
ings  vacant  while  people  die  on  the  streets.  A  lot  of 
people  who  have  been  indoctrinated  to  believe  that 
private  property  rights  supersede  all  other  rights  are 
now  questioning  that  after  realizing  that  people  are 
homeless  and  dying  while  we  protect  the  rights  of 
property  owners  to  keep  their  housing  vacant. 

The  two  targets  selected  for  these  public  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  near-ideal  for  their  purpose  of  educat¬ 
ing  people.  Unlike  most  other  squatting  movements 
(Seattle,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  example), 
Homes  Not  Jails  has  predominantly  targeted  private 
landlords  rather  than  government  owned  property. 
Government  property  is  often  targeted  elsewhere  be¬ 
cause  it’s  housing  vacant  through  bureaucratic  inept¬ 
ness  more  than  anything  else  and  could  easily  be  turned 
into  low-income  housing.  By  simultaneously  squat¬ 
ting  and  pressuring  legislators  (embarrassed  they 
haven’t  thought  of  a  solution  as  simple  as  letting 
homeless  people  live  in  vacant  housing),  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  an  easy  mark. 

However,  the  government  only  owns  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  vacant  housing  and  in  real  estate  rich 
San  Francisco,  land  speculators  use  their  connections 
to  quickly  buy  most  of  what  the  government  ends  up 
with.  In  San  Francisco,  there  are  about  6,500  housing 
units  which  are  vacant  and  not  available  for  rent  or  sale 
(1990  Census);  these  are  almost  all  owned  by  private 


landlords  and  are  typically  vacant  for  a  number  of 
reasons  related  to  real  estate  speculation. 

250  Taylor  is  a  good  example.  Robert  Imhoff, 
the  landlord,  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco  as  one  of 
the  leading  slumlords.  He  owns  property  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  has  a  reputation  for  neglecting 
repairs  and  harassing  tenants.  He  was  investigated  for 
arson  in  the  1970s  when  a  number  of  his  properties 
burned.  And  he  had  his  real  estate  license  revoked  by 
California  for  defrauding  his  investors.  In  1992,  the 
San  Francisco  Rent  Board  referred  Imhoff  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  investigation  of  wrongful  eviction,  a 
criminal  offense. 

In  1987,  Imhoff  evicted  the  tenants  from  250 
Taylor  Street  in  order  to  make  repairs.  Over  the  next  six 
years,  he  did  do  some  repairs,  but  more  like  six  months 
worth  of  work-not  six  years.  By  1992  it  was  apparent 
that  his  repairs  were  a  ruse  to  evict  the  tenants  and  the 
city  Rent  Board  finally  referred  the  case  to  the  District 
Attorney  for  investigation.  (The  DA  has  taken  no 
action,  but  that’s  not  surprising  since  the  DA  has  never 
prosecuted  any  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  the  Rent  Board 
has  referred.) 

Why  would  Imhoff  want  to  keep  the  building 
vacant  rather  than  collect  rent?  It  begins  with  the 
reason  that  the  evicted  tenants  were  all  paying  afford¬ 
able  rents-rents  much  lower  than  Imhoff  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  get.  As  long  as  those  tenants  stayed 
in  the  building,  Imhoff  knew  that  rent  control  would 
keep  their  rents  affordable.  He  got  rid  of  the  tenants  but 
knew  he  couldn’t  get  away  with  re-renting  at  higher 
rents  right  away.  He  knew,  though,  the  years  of  no 
rental  income  would  soon  be  paid  for  by  tenants  paying 
three  or  four  times  what  the  evicted  tenants  were 
paying. 

Imhoff  may  simply  try  to  get  away  with  re¬ 
renting  at  higher  rents,  but  some  think  his 
deviousness  is  more  subtle.  One  tenant  attor¬ 
ney  thinks  he’s  waiting  for  the  Adam  Sparks 
challenge  to  city  law  limiting  conversion  of 
housing  to  tourist  use  to  wind  its  way  through 
the  courts.  If  Sparks  wins  the  challenge,  Imhoff 
will  turn  the  building  into  a  tourist  hotel  or 
suites  which  corporations  would  rent  for  out- 
of-town  guests. 

Others  note  that  250  T  ay  lor  is  across  the  street 
from  the  Hilton,  down  the  block  from  the  Parc 
55  and  is  in  a  comer  of  the  Tenderloin  which  is 
starting  to  resemble  Union  Square  more  than 
the  Tenderloin.  In  the  six  years  since  the 
evictions,  the  resale  value  of  250  Taylor  has 
likely  increased  by  a  dollar  amount  greater  than 
the  lost  rental  income  of  six  years.  In  other 
words,  it’s  making  Imhoff  more  money  by  staying 
vacant  and  he  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  all  the 
tenants  he  finds  so  pesky  and  demanding. 

Despite  the  focus  on  private  property  which 
Homes  Not  Jails  has  chosen,  occupying  some  federally 
owned  property  on  Inauguration  Day  was  too  tempting 
to  pass  up. 

The  federal  property,  located  on  Polk  Street, 
was  seized  in  1991  for  back  taxes  and  been  vacant  since 
then.  The  building  has  two  2-bedroom  flats  and  is  in 
fine  shape.  One  of  the  flats  in  particular  is  in  excellent 
shape  and  could  be  rented  today  for  $800-$900. 

It’s  nothing  less  than  ludicrous  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  sitting  on  this  vacant  housing  for  two 
years  when  ownership  could  so  easily  be  transferred  to 
the  city  for  its  homeless  programs  or  to  a  non-profit 
housing  developer  or  rented  as  part  of  Section  8  or  any 
other  myriad  of  ways  in  which  it  could  become  housing 
for  people  who  are  homeless.  With  one  stroke  of  a  pen, 
this  building  could  be  turned  into  homeless  housing-at 
no  cost  to  the  government.  Yet  it  sits  empty  and  the 
only  action  which  the  government  takes  is  to  send  out 
the  federal  marshals  to  make  sure  no  one  lives  in  it. 

The  next  public  action  for  Homes  Not  Jails  is 
set  for  March  3.  The  next  target  is  a  building  owned  by 
the  city.  Like  the  Polk  Street  property,  it’s  housing 
which  is  rentable  today  (three  2-bedroom  flats)  and 
could  be  turned  into  homeless  housing  with  little  effort. 
Instead,  the  city  plans  to  demolish  the  housing.  Homes 
Not  Jails  plans  to  squat  the  building  while  simulta¬ 
neously  pressuring  the  City  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
squatters  in  exchange  for  rent  of  a  dollar  a  year-the 
same  rent  paid  by  the  San  Francisco  Giants  for  a  much 
larger  piece  of  city  property. 
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Tenant  Times  Interview: 

Interview  Conducted  by  Jim  Faye  on  December  12,  1992 


JF:  So  why  do  you  think  so  many  people  smoke  at  the 
Tenants  Union?  Well  over  the  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors  smoke. 

TG:  I  think  virtually  everyone  does.  I’ve  noticed  that 
at  409  House,  it’s  the  same  thing.  You  go  in  there  and 
almost  everyone  is  smoking.  1  think  its  the  old  Haight 
activists.  They  never  caught  on  with  the  anti-smoking 
thing. 

JF:  Do  you  think  there’s  something  inherent  in  the 
stress  of  housing  activism? 

TG:  It  might  be  that  too.  Thecounseilorshavingtodeal 
with  eviction  and  rent  increases. 

JF:  It’s  actually  required  to  be  a  smoker... 

TG:  And  if  you’re  male,  to 
have  a  beard. 

JF:  I’m  glad  nobody  can  pi¬ 
geonhole  us.  OK,  let’s  talk. 

You’ve  been  with  the  Tenants 
Union  for  how  long  now? 

TG:  Since  1988,  the  tail  end  of 
Prop. U. 

JF:  How  did  you  find  out 
about  the  Tenants  Union? 

TG:  At  that  point,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job  and  the  office 
manager  postion  was  advertised 
in  the  Bay  Guardian,  and  I  sim¬ 
ply  applied.  I’d  done  tenant 
stuff  back  in  Massachusetts  and 
I  guess  I  knew  my  stuff.  I 
remember  that  it  was  a  nice 
interview,  just  a  conversation. 

I  had  a  good  feeling  about  it  and 
I  started  working. 

JF:  Had  you  recently  moved 
to  San  Francisco  then? 

TG:  I  moved  here  in  1984. 

JF:  What  kind  of  work  were 
you  doing  just  before  you  be¬ 
came  the  office  manager? 

TG:  I’d  been  back  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  a  few  months  and  I  was  doing  work  with 
mentally  retarded  people  in  Cambridge.  People  com¬ 
ing  out  of  institutions.  I  was  taking  a  break  from  the 
type  of  work  I’d  ususally  been  doing.  I  see  my  career 
as  linked.  I’d  done  newspaper  stuff,  social  service 
work,  community  organizing.. 

JF:  Always  with  an  alternative  angle? 

TG:  Pretty  much.  My  most  traditional  job  was  doing 
foster  care  work  in  Boston.  That  was  after  ten  years  of 
doing  social  activism  stuff  and  being  very  broke.  I  and 
some  other  people  started  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Taunton,  in  southeastern  Massachusetts,  which  is  where 
I  did  most  of  my  work.  We  spent  about  two  years  at 
that,  and  put  all  of  our  meager  resources  and  worked  for 
essentially  $25  a  week  back  in  the  late  70’s.  I  got 
offered  a  real  job  and  took  it. 

JF:  So  when  you  hit  Taunton,  did  you  live  in  a 
communal  house  or  on  your  own? 

TG:  It  was  kind  of  communal.  At  that  age,  and  in  those 
days,  if  anybody  had  a  house,  it  was  open  to  numerous 
people  at  any  time.  But  only  two  people  were  supposed 
to  be  there.  We  moved  there  to  start  a  newspaper.  I’ve 
always  had  newspapers  in  my  blood.  We  started  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Taunton  Community  Journal. 
It  lasted  only  about  four  months.  It  was  a  pretty  feisty 
newspaper  and  took  the  city  by  shock.  People  weren't 
used  to  stuff  like  that. 

JF:  It  was  overtly  leftist? 

TG:  Not  so  much.  It’s  aim  was  as  a  progressive 
community  paper  reporting  on  local  events.  The  regu¬ 
lar  paper  made  the  Chronicle  look  like  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner. 

JF:  What  did  you  do  after  the  newspaper  ended? 
TG:  I  then  ended  up  working  for  the  city's  drug 
program,  as  a  grant  writer.  The  place  was  going 
through  a  philosophical  debate  with  the  city  appointed 
Board  of  Directors  wanting  it  to  be  a  very  professional 
and  clinical  place  and  the  staff  wanting  it  to  be  more  of 
an  advocacy  and  street  outreach  organization.  For 
example,  the  President  was  a  Catholic  priest  who 
forbid  any  counseling  about  birth  control.  The  staff  felt 
people's  problem  around  sexuality,  housing,  welfare 
benefits,  etc.  were  very  related  to  any  drug  problems. 
JF:  So  you  thought  it  should  be  more  of  a  multi-isue 
organization? 

TG:  Yeah.  A  general  advocacy  agency-of  which  there 
was  none  in  Taunton.  I  worked  there  for  about  a  year. 


The  the  internal  debate  got  so  bad  that  half  the  staff, 
including  myself,  quit  and  formed  our  own  place  called 
On  the  Comer,  Inc.  We  applied  for  the  state  funding 
which  the  city  was  receiving  and  the  state  awarded  it  to 
us,  rather  than  the  city.  The  funding  was  for  us  to  do 
advocacy  and  community  organizing;  the  theory  was 
that  self-help  and  empowerment  were  important  tools 
in  fighting  drug  abuse. 

JF:  When  did  you  work  at  On  the  Corner?  What  was 
your  major  focus? 

TG:  From  1974to  1979.  Our  main  two  advocacy  areas 
were  housing  and  utilities.  We  did  basic  counselling, 
similar  but  different  from  the  Tenants  Union.  We  had 


a  more  active  role  in  counselling-not  just  give  the 
information  to  the  people  but  actually  make  phone  calls 
and  act  as  advocates.  A  new  Attorney  General  had 
appointed  a  very  progessive  staff  which  set  out  to  work 
with  local  groups  such  as  ours.  Some  state  laws  were 
passed  incorporating  housing  rights  into  the  state  con¬ 
sumer  protection  act  and  because  we  were  affiliated 
with  the  attorney  general’s  office,  so  we  could  call  up 
in  a  semi-official  capacity  and  demand  action  or  refer 
cases  for  investigation. 

JF:  Really.  Tenants  rights  were  much  more  officially 
recognized  on  a  state  level. 

TG:  The  progressive  appointees  wrote  this  law  called 
Chapter  93 A  which  was  Massachusetts’  general  con¬ 
sumer  protection  act.  It  covered  a  whole  range  of 
things,  but  in  part  of  it,  they  incorporated  everything  to 
do  with  tenants  rights,  from  repairs  to  evictions,  lead 
paint,  etc.  Tenants  already  had  protections  under  state 
statutes  and  could  pursue  similar  remedies  we  have 
here  if  they  wanted  to  hire  an  attorney.  But  under  this 
act,  every  violation  of  tenant-landlord  law  was  termed 
an  unfair  business  practice  and  made  it  very  easy  to  sue 
for  specific  damages  in  small  claims  court.  Sort  of  like 
decrease  in  services  petitions  at  the  Rent  Board.  It 
opened  up  an  avenue  that  tenants  found  more  acces¬ 
sible  rather  than  having  to  hire  an  attorney. 

JF:  Did  you  tire  of  that?  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you 
left? 

TG:  No.  Then  the  next  newspaper  came  into  my  blood. 
Much  of  our  organizing  was  around  utility  issues 
because  we  had  this  public  power  plant  that  was  ac¬ 
tively  trying  to  buy  nuclear  power.  Because  it  was 
public,  citizens  could  get  involved  to  do  something 
about  that.  We  were  continually  getting  frustrated  with 
how  the  daily  paper  covered  the  issue.  With  all  our 
organizing  and  political  work,  it  was  as  frustrating 
there  as  it  is  here  with  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner. 
Issues  would  not  be  covered  or  if  they  were  covered, 
you  were  just  made  to  look  like  the  bad  guys.  We 
realized  that  until  we  educated  people  more,  we  had 
done  as  much  as  we  could  on  an  organizing  level. 

We  made  a  more  serious  attempt  to  start  a 
weekly  newspaper.  It  took  four  of  us  about  a  year 
raising  money,  talking  to  potential  investors.  We  got 
some  money  and  then  convinced  a  bank  to  loan  us 
money  for  typesetting  equipment.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  desktop  publishing.  So  we  started  up.  We 


again  tried  to  do  a  progressive  weekly.  I  like  to 
compare  it  to  the  Tenderloin  Times.  It  was  a  very  nice 
looking  paper.  The  art  designer  was  this  woman  named 
Bonnie  Acker  who  does  a  lot  of  stuff  with  Syracuse 
Cultural  Workers. 

It  was  a  good  paper  but  after  a  couple  of  years, 
we  hit  this  point  where  we  were  just  breaking  even 
every  week  for  four  months  in  a  row,  we  just  kind  of 
burnt  out.  It  was  fun  and  definitely  needed. 

JF:  When  was  the  last  time  you  wentbacktoT aunton? 
TG:  Christmas  1991. 

JF:  What’s  Taunton  like  these  days? 

TG:  Taunton  is  even  worse,  because  of  this  recession. 

It  seems  everytime  I  ’  m  there,  there’ s 
a  recession  going  on. 

JF:  So  let’s  jump  to  the  point 
where  you  come  to  San  Francisco. 
You  deferred  it  for  a  dozen  years... 
TG:  1  had  been  planning  to  move  to 
San  Francisco  since  1973,  but  got 
caught  up  in  Taunton.  After  my 
second  newspaper  job,  I  finally 
decided  to  go.  I  stayed  with  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Taunton  who  lived  in 
this  apartment  in  the  Castro.  It  was 
one  of  these  rent  control  bargains. 
It  was  a  three  bedroom  flat.  In  the 
mid-80’s  our  rent  was  $500  some¬ 
thing  for  the  whole  place.  It  was 
cheap  enough  that  we  only  had  two 
people  there.  I  didn’t  realize  how 
expensive  San  Franmcisco  hous¬ 
ing  was.  At  that  point  the  vacancy 
rate  was  real  low  and  rents  were 
high.  So  I  was  very  fortunate  that  I 
could  come  into  a  rent  controlled 
situation.  I  had  some  money  saved 
up  and  I  casually  betgan  looking 
for  work.  I  began  working  for 
Citizens  Action  League  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  I  worked  there  for  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

JF:  What  were  you  doing  with  them? 

TG:  Administrative  things.  A  lot  like  the  Tenants 
Union,  handling  day  to  day  business,  printing  out 
mailing  labels,  things  like  that.  I  stayed  with  them  until 
87  or  88.  At  that  point  in  time,  they  were  going  through 
all  these  union  difficulties,  their  canvassers  were  orga¬ 
nizing  a  union... 

JF:  You’ve  been  our  office  manager  for  going  on 
four  years.  You  have  been  our  best  office  manager. 
You’re  very  consistent.  Is  that  how  you  do  all  your 
work? 

TG:  It’s  my  New  England  upbringing.  I  was  raised 
Protestant  so  I  developed  a  strong  work  ethic.  But  also 
I  especially  enjoy  working  at  the  Tenants  Union.  I’ve 
always  really  liked  housing  issues.  And  I  haven’t  had 
many  jobs  where  it’s  been  a  chore  to  go  work  in  the 
morning.  Mainly  I’ve  been  able  to  get  paid  for  the 
political  work  which  I  would  choose  to  do  anyway.  It’s 
so  nice  to  get  paid  for  a  job  that  you  really  like  to  do. 
JF:  What’s  your  overall  sense  of  the  tenants  struggle 
in  San  Francisco  after  having  been  involved  for  the 
past  four  years?  Where  do  you  think  we’re  going? 
TG:  I  have  the  sense  that  we’re  only  just  reinvigorating 
after  a  malaise.  The  tenant  groups,  once  rent  control 
came  in,  was  into  maintaining  day  to  day,  refining 
counselling  skills,  many  counsellors  and  organizers 
became  attorneys,  and  counselling  became  better. 
Tenants  became  more  familiar  with  their  particular 
rights.  Landlords  became  more  sophisticated.  Tenants 
became  more  sophisticated.  I  think  the  80’s  in  general 
was  just  a  bad  era  for  progressive  activity. 

JF:  Do  you  think  that,  in  what’s  left  of  the  90’ s, 
progressive  politics  in  general  will  perk  up? 

TG:  I  think  people  are  optimistic  these  days  with  the 
election  of  Clinton  and  finally  an  end  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  years.  But  I  think  that  the  progressive  movement 
needs  a  new  vision.  Everything  has  changed  so  much, 
such  as  the  decline  of  communism.  The  new  dominant 
themes,  I  think,  will  focus  more  on  issues  like  building 
communities  and  the  environment,  as  well  as  economic 
issues  like  redistribution  of  income. 

JF:  On  a  federal  level,  I  don’t  think  housing  will  be 
a  main  focus.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  budget 
problems  this  country  is  having  now,  not  to  mention 
the  state  and  the  city,  I  can’t  imagine  there  will  be 
much  federal  money  out  there.  Any  progress  will 
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have  to  come  from  grassroots  groups  and  non-profits 
figuring  out  creative  ways  to  cheaply  produce  and 
maintain  affordable  housing.  Certainly,  policy 
changes  could  be  made  which  would  benefit  people 
but,  ultimately,  you  have  to  look  at  who’s  in  power, 
and  it’s  still  real  estate  people  and  developers  who  are 
funding  these  politicians  and  campaigns.  And  they 
have  incredible  influence.  I  would  be  surprised  if 
housing  would  become  a  preeminent  theme. 

TG:  Especially  on  the  federal  level.  I  think  housing 
issues  may  become  more  incorporated  into  general 
progressive  thinking.  Housing  and  tenants  groups 
have  recently,  and  maybe  always,  operated  on  an 
independent  “it’s  our  issue”  level.  We’re  not  like  labor 
unions  who  are  very  much  involved  on  a  generic 
progressive  issues,  redefining  a  society.  What’s  just 
and  injust  in  our  society. 

JF:  What  do  you  think  of  owner  occupied  buildings? 
If  you  think  that  it’s  important  that  landlords  live  in 
the  same  neighborhood  as  their  tenants,  then  owner 
occupancy  would  be  a  good  thing,  rather  than  have 
absentee  landlords.  Of  course,  we  know  that  tenants 
who  live  in  those  buildings  are  often  faced  with 
eviction  or  rents  that  go  up  after  decontrol  kicks  in. 

Let’s  say  we’re  talking  about  a  person  who 
owns  a  duplex.  He  says  I’m  not  looking  to  build 
myself  an  empire.  /’  m  simply  looking for  a  home.  I’m 
sick  of  being  a  tenant.  I  want  to  own  something.  I’ll 
live  here,  I’ll  fix  it  up,  I’ll  keep  it  going,  I’ll  work  with 
my  tenants.  And  I  want  to  have  a  nestegg  so  when  I  ’m 
older,  I’ll  have  something.  That’s  a  different  kind  of 
thing,  isn’t  it?  Theoretically,  this  landlord  is  not  out 
to  make  a  quick  buck  but  to  have  a  home  and  a 
longterm  investment. 

TG:  The  small  non-exploitive  landlord  who’s  a  nice 
guy  who  just  wants  a  place  to  live  and  looks  at 
landlording  as  providing  a  little  extra  income  to  help 
them  retire,  that  extra  income  comes  from  tenants. 
Presumably  that  extra  money  is  money  above  and 
beyond  what  it’s  costing  to  provide  that  housing  and,  in 
that  sense,  the  tenants  are  paying  more  rent  than  they 
should.  And  where  are  those  people  going  to  get  their 
nestegg? 

JF:  That’s  the  reality.  You  put  together  that  com¬ 
puter  program  to  help  people  figure  out  how  much 
money  in  rent  they  spent  over  the  years.  It  was 
astonishing.  People  did  the  calculations  and  they 
realized  that  they  had  paid  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  land¬ 
lord  and  what  do  they  have  to 
show  for  it -nothing.  Theygota 
place  to  live-hopefully  it  was  a 
good  place  to  live-but  when  it 
was  all  over,  they  had  nothing. 

That  is  the  nature  of  tenancy. 

TG:  That’s  why  in  the  long  run, 
we  have  to  look  for  better  models 
on  how  we  live.  I  think  people 
want  to  own  property  for  either 
one  of  two  reasons.  Either  they 
want  to  make  a  profit  off  of  it, 
whether  a  quick  speculative  profit 
or  a  longterm  money-in-the-bank 
appreciation.  Or  they  own  for 
the  security  that  they  won’t  get 
evicted,  that  they  pay  a  stable 
amount  toward  their  housing 
costs.  I  think  this  whole  country 
is  very  much  dominated  by  the 
concept  of  private  property,  dis¬ 
proportionately  so  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  it’s  our 
right  to  own  property  and  you 
have  the  right  to  make  money  off 
of  it.  In  law,  land  is  called  real  property.  It’s  a  step 
above  everything  else  you  might  own. 

JF:  Yes,  the  rest  is  artificial.  I  agree  but  /  certainly 
don’t  see  that  the  value  of  private  property  and  the 
ownership  of  land  is  going  to  change  in  any  of  our 
lifetimes.  So  until  that  day,  we  keep  going  for  these 
little  changes  here  and  there,  and  try  to  keep  tenants 
in  their  homes.  Prop  H  was  good.  Prop  H  was  of 
significant  economic  benefit  to  people.  Real  money. 
People  can  actually  add  it  up  and  figure  out  how 
much  they  are  going  to  save  over  time,  and  that’s 
good.  We  probably  have  not  seen  the  last  of  what  the 
landlords  are  going  to  do  to  try  to  get  around  Prop.  H. 
They  are  already  threatening  lawsuits. 


TG:  According  to  our  estimate,  Prop  H  transfers  about 
20  million  dollars  from  landlords  to  tenants  each  year. 
Since  money  which  goes  towards  housing  so  often  is 
funnelled  into  non-productive  uses,  whether  it’s  merely 
going  into  a  bank  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  or  is  actually 
going  out  of  town  or  paying  Leona  Helmsley  in  her 
jailcell,  A  large  part  of  that  20  million  dollars  is  going 
to  stay  in  San  Francisco  and  be  used  in  the  local 
economy. 

JF:  Yeah.  People  will  be  able  to  pay  off  some  more 
of  their  debts  or  build  new  debts. 

TG:  The  amount  of  savings  per  tenant  is  relatively 
small,  but  may  be  just  enough  more  money  to  make 
things  more  comfortable  in  a  troubled  economy.  Being 
able  to  spend  a  little  extra  on  food  or  what  not. 

JF:  What  do  you  think  the  next  steps  should  be  in 
1993  for  the  San  Francisco  tenants  movement? 

TG:  One  of  my  personal  issues  is  owner  move-in 
evictions.  I  don’t  think  that’s  something  that’s  been 
resolved.  Evictions  are  staying  at  a  high  rate  despite  the 
change  in  the  law  a  couple  of  years  age  increasing  the 
percentage  of  ownership  to  25%.  We  still  see  the  same 
number  at  the  Tenants  Union.  I  know  that  when  I’m 
counselling,  if  somebody  comes  in  and  I  look  at  their 
intake  form  and  I  see  that  they  have  been  living  there  for 
like  18  years,  I  don’t  even  have  to  ask,  I  pretty  much 
know  that  they  are  there  for  an  owner  move-in  eviction. 
I  think  that’s  very  destructive,  the  fact  that  people  can 
be  evicted  because  they  are  paying  an  affordable  rent 
and  have  been  living  there  for  a  long  time. 

JF:  Let’s  say  that  I  don’t  argue  with  you.  How  does 
one  slow  that  down  or  stop  it  altogether? 

TG:  Personally,  I  would  just  like  to  see  owner  move- 
in  eviction  removed  as  one  of  the  just  causes. 

JF:  Sounds  pretty  radical,  Ted.  Do  you  have  a 
sponsor  for  this  at  the  Board  of  Supervisors? 

TG:  1  think  that  may  have  to  go  the  initiative  route. 
JF:  So,  just  abolish  it?  Say  you  just  can’t  evict 
somebody  to  live  there. 

TG:  My  feeling  is  that  if  somebody  wants  to  move  into 
a  place,  then  they  should  find  a  place  that’s  vacant.  It’s 
not  morally  justified  evicting  someone  because  you 
want  to  live  there  and  because  you  have  the  money  to 

buy  it  out  from  underneath  them. 

JF:  Well,  I  don’t  think  that’s  likely  to  pass.  What’s 
a  weaker  alternative? 

TG:  A  weaker  alternative  would  be  along  the  lines  of 


‘  Demonstrating  bolt  cutters-useful for  creating  a  new  tenancy  when  the  law  fails. 

what  we  came  up  with  during  the  tenant  conventions 
last  year.  Increase  the  percentage  of  ownership  to  50% 
or  100%  and  require  that  the  owner  have  the  good  faith 
intention  to  live  there  for  longer  than  one  year.  We  had 
proposed  three  years.  Something  along  those  lines 
would  stop  the  abuses,  especially  where  a  landlord’s 
motivation  is  to  get  the  place  off  rent  control  and  to 
even  move  in  for  a  year,  because  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
pay  off  for  them.  We  say  that  you  have  to  think  about 
living  there  for  three  years. 

JF:  Of  course  there’s  also  the  allowance  under  the 
law  that  decontrols  the  small  buildings  if  the  owner 
lives  there,  so  that’s  a  further  incentive  to  move  into 
any  building,  whether  you  want  to  live  there  forayear 


or  not.  If  you  ’ve  been  there  for  six  months,  you  can 
decontrol  the  building,  so  we  have  to  touch  on  that 
one,  as  well. 

TG:  And  those  small  buildings  are  about  25%  of  the 
housing  stock  in  San  Francisco.  The  longer  we  wait  on 
this  issue,  the  more  of  them  will  get  decontrolled.  Even 
if  a  building  is  decontrolled  next  week  and  is  put  back 
on  rent  control  a  year  from  now,  that’s  affordable 
housing  which  is  lost  if  the  rents  are  doubled  or  tripled. 
JF:  That’s  a  good  one.  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  win  but  since  that fight  hasn  ’t  been  fought,  it  would 
be  worthwhile  doing.  Maybe  you  don’t  win  the  first 
time,  maybe  you  don ’t  even  win  the  second  time,  but 
it  should  be  fought  and  argued.  This  city’s  not  very 
good  on  debate.  Do  you  think  San  Francisco  likes  to 
debate  issues  and  policies,  or  are  we just  too  reflexive? 
TG:  The  forums  for  debate  are  tough.  I’m  pretty 
displeased  with  the  media  here,  including  the  two 
weekly  papers  and  certainly  the  Chronicle  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  in  terms  of  their  coverage  of  local  issues.  The 
Guardian  and  Weekly  don’t  seem  to  do  local  features 
anymore-introspective-type  features  of  here’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  San  Francisco  and  here’s  what  some  people  are 
proposing  to  do  about  it.  Instead,  they  are  focused  on 
short  news  stories-if  somebody  proposes  a  solution, 
they  might  cover  it  at  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  But 
there’s  not  a  lot  of  widespread  discussion  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  about  problems  and  solutions. 

JF:  What  your  sense  of  tenants '  political  strength  to 
get  what  we  want? 

TG:  Tenants  are  the  largest  proportion  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Tenants  are  generally  more  progressive  al¬ 
though  less  politically  active  than  property  owners, 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  their  investment  and  what 
the  city  does  will  effect  how  much  their  property  goes 
up  or  down.  A  second  analysis  is  that  property  owners 
are  simply  less  mobile,  and  that  they  have  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  because  if  they  get  sick  and  tired  of  things,  they 
can’t  just  move.  Whereas  tenants  can  just  move  some¬ 
place  less  hostile. 

JF:  Are  tenants  more  free  to  be  passive?  It’s  self 
deluding  if  you  think  that  tenants,  as  a  mass,  are  all 
progressi ve  or  inclined  to  see  things  in  a  certain  light. 

I  don’t  think  that’s  all  the  case.  On  the  issue  of 
tenants  rights  and  lower  rents,  certainly  you  would 
assume  that  people  who  rent  would  have  the 
wherewithall  to  figure  that  one  out  and  vote  accord¬ 
ingly  or  whatever.  PropH  comes 
closer  to  make  the  case  than  the 
vacancy  control  fights. 

TG:  On  a  pure  tenant  issue,  ten¬ 
ants  should  all  come  together  on 
the  same  side.  It’s  very  much  in 
their  self  interest.  I  vote  yes  on 
this  and  I  will  save  X  amount  of 
dollars.  Prop  H  was  very  con¬ 
crete  that  way  whereas  vacancy 
control  was  much  more  abstract. 
That  was  more  like  I  may  same 
some  money  if  I  move  at  some 
future  time. 

JF:  It’s  true  that  anaylsis  of 
voting  patterns  shows  that  the 
high  tenant  precincts  tend  to  be 
more  progressive  than  the  heavy 
owner-occupied  areas. 

TG:  Very  much  generalizing,  a 
strenth  and  weakness  of  tenants  is 
that  tenants  are  a  disempowered 
class  in  this  society.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  after  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  rebellion  by  landless 
farmers  to  get  the  right  to 
vote-eople  who  had  fought  in  the  war.  Tenants  tend  to 
be  poorer,  more  disempowered,  and  disproportion¬ 
ately  minority  and  women.  That  lends  itself  to  progres¬ 
sive  voting  in  general. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  economic  strata  of  ten¬ 
ants  ranges  from  upper  income  to  very  low  income. 
You  have  renters  making  enough  money  who,  if  they 
lived  in  some  suburb,  would  certainly  be  homeowners. 
So  I  think  we  have  a  real  challenge  to  educate  people  in 
getting  people  to  realize  that  tenant  issues  are  truly 
class  issues:  we  have  people  who  make  money  off 
housing  and  people  trying  to  live  in  the  housing. 
Ultimately,  we  must  all  have  a  guaranteed  right  to 
housing  and  just  be  happy  with  piecemeal  "rights." 
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Tenants  Push  City  To  Enforce  Housing  Laws 


Coni.  From  Page  I 

infraction  as  a  major  crime.  If  you  are  a  well-off 
property  owner,  the  city  treats  the  most  major  crime  a 
few  levels  below  not  returning  library  books.  Take  the 
city's  heat  law  as  an  example.  Failure  to  provide 
adequate  heat  is  a  criminal  misdemeanor.  Landlords 
get  cited  all  the  time  for  violation  of  this  law.  But  when 
they  get  cited,  it's  done  through  the  mail  in  a  very 
"civilized"  manner.  When  the  rest  of  us  get  cited  for  a 
misdemeanor,  we  get  hauled  down  to  the  station,  get 
run  for  warrants  and  get  held  for  hours.  This  dual 
standard  is  at  the  root  of  this  problem  because  ulti¬ 
mately  landlords  who  endanger  the  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  violating  housing  laws  must  be  treated  as  the 
criminals  they  are  if  we  expect  enforcement  to  work. 

Eventually,  the  struggle  to  enforce  housing 
laws  must  reach  the  City  Attomey-who  chooses  not  to 
prosecute  the  occasional  cases  which  make  it  to  its 
office.  But  the  initial  problem  which  needs  addressing 


Litchfield's 

Legacy 

The  city  wide  “Coalition  For  Code  Enforce¬ 
ment”  held  a  press  conference  in  December  demand¬ 
ing  the  ouster  of  BBI  Superintendent  Larry  Litchfield. 
The  newly  formed  Coalition-which  includes  such 
groups  as  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Committee,  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  and  the  Tenants 
Union-is  embarking  on  a  full-fledged  campaign  to 
expose  the  damage  Litchfield  is  causing  our  city’s 
residents. 

Since  becoming  Superintendent  in  1987, 
Litchfield  has  succeeded  in  virtually  eliminating 
Housing  Code  enforcement.  Highlights  of  his  re¬ 
gime  include:  the  diversion  of  funds  for  code  en¬ 
forcement  staff  toward  the  addition  of  three  new 
$84,000  “assistant  superintendents”;  a  backlog  of 
thousands  of  code  violations,  some  dating  back  a 
decade;  the  elimination  of  “complete”  inspections 
into  individual  rooms  and  apartments  in  favor  of 
“routine”  inspections  into  the  common  areas  of  build¬ 
ings  where  serious  code  violations  are  far  less  likely 
to  exist;  the  failure  to  inspect  rooms  paid  for  by  the 
city  to  house  the  homeless;  the  refusal  to  enforce  city 
heat  laws  mandating  the  imposition  of  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  “heat  cheats.” 

For  the  housing  inspectors  working  under 
Litchfield,  coming  to  work  each  day  is  a  nightmare. 
Most  inspectors  are  dedicated  professionals  who 
would  do  a  good  job  if  only  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so.  Unfortunately,  inspectors  who  have  been  zealous 
in  code  enforcement  have  found  their  once-bright 
careers  sidetracked  by  Litchfield.  Litchfield’s  mes¬ 
sage  has  reverberated  through  the  ranks:  If  you  want 
to  get  promoted,  stop  asking  for  more  resources  for 
code  enforcement. 

In  order  to  build  a  personal  power  base, 
Litchfield  has  consistently  hired  men  (no  women) 
from  outside  the  department  for  top  positions  at  the 
Bureau.  Litchfield’s  men  owe  their  $84,000  salaries 
to  their  boss’s  benevolence  and  will  not  risk  their 
positions  over  such  matters  as  the  Bureau’s  refusal  to 
enforce  city  heat  and  housing  codes. 

Litchfield’s  great  advantage  is  the  lack  of 
any  oversight  of  his  performance.  Although  BBI 
affects  people’s  lives  in  very  significant  ways,  there 
exists  no  commission  to  oversee  its  operations.  The 
absence  of  a  commission  gives  the  public  no  forum 
to  challenge  Litchfield’s  policies.  The  person  sup¬ 
posedly  monitoring  Litchfield  is  Chief  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer  Rudy  Nothenberg.  Nothenberg,  how¬ 
ever,  pays  no  attention  to  Litchfield’s  operation  of 
the  Bureau  and  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  complaints 
about  Litchfield. 

Litchfield  also  benefits  from  having  a  fund¬ 
ing  source  for  the  Bureau  that  is  separate  from  the 
city’s  General  Fund.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  thus 
does  not  scrutinize  the  Bureau’s  budget  since  the 
Bureau  “pays  for  itself.”  The  Bureau’s  funding 
comes  from  permit  and  building  fees.  If  you’re 
wondering  why  these  fees  go  up  every  year,  now  you 
know:  The  money  goes  to  build  Litchfield’s  ever- 
expanding  empire  of  highly  paid  “assistants”  and 
“deputies.”  Litchfield  can  make  so  much  money  by 
harassing  homeowners  and  residential  builders  that 
code  enforcement  is  the  least  of  his  concerns. 


is  the  entire  process  and  structure  of  BBI,  which  is  a 
bureaucracy  run  amuck.  One  problem  seems  to  be  the 
current  director  of  BBI,  Larry  Litchfield  (see  accompa¬ 
nying  article).  Litchfield  has  chosen  to  make  BBI  a  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy  which  has  enforcement  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Code  as  its  lowest  priority.  But,  getting  rid  of 
Litchfield  is  not  the  answer:  he  simply  made  enforce¬ 
ment  a  lower  priority  than  it  already  was  (which  many 
thought  was  not  possible). 

In  February,  tenants  frustrated  with  BBI  met 
with  Litchfield  and  other  BBI  officials  to  present  a  list 
of  basic  reforms  to  designed  to  make  enforcement  of 
housing  code  laws  more  effective.  Among  the  reforms 
noted  are: 

•Increase  fines  and  penalties  for  housing  code 
violations  so  the  laws  will  have  more  teeth  and  land¬ 
lords  will  have  to  think  further  when  hey  choose  to 
ignore  them. 

•Setting  up  a  BBI  Commission.  There  is  no 
publicly  appointed  Board  or  Commission  to  oversee 
BBI  activities.  Thus  there  are  no  public  meetings 
where  tenants  can  bring  their  complaints  and  no  board 
of  citizens  which  oversees  the  operation,  such  as  one 
finds  with  the  Planning  Department,  Board  of  Permit 
Appeals  or  Rent  Board. 

•Providing  on-site  citations  to  landlords  by 
Inspectors.  Some  Housing  Code  violations  are  misde¬ 
meanors  (and  others  should  be  made  misdemeanors). 
Landlord  violators  could  be  cited  on-spot  and  ordered 


to  appear  in  court,  the  same  way  in  which  the  city 
handles  other  misdemeanors.  Landlords  could  even  be 
brought  into  the  police  station  and  be  held  while 
warrant  checks  are  run-again,  the  same  way  the  city 
handles  many  other  misdemeanor  cites. 

•Routine  and  unannounced  inspections  of  all 
housing  which  has  been  previously  cited.  In  this 
recommendation,  any  landlord  whose  violations  were 
severe  or  who  had  ignored  a  BBI  citation  would  be 
placed  on  a  list  requiring  a  surprise  inspection  every  six 
months,  for  example. 

•Hiring  more  housing  inspectors. 

•Real  unannounced  visits.  Right  now,  land¬ 
lords  often  show  up  with  the  inspector  and  intimidate 
the  tenants  and/or  lie  to  Inspectors  about  how  the  repair 
is  being  worked  on  and  will  be  fixed  imminently. 

The  February  meeting  with  BBI  officials  is 
just  the  first  step  to  reaching  an  overall  reform  of  BBI 
and  city  policy  regarding  enforcement  of  housing  laws. 
Future  steps  will  include  lobbying  the  Supervisors  and 
Mayor  for  necessary  changes  in  the  law  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  ballot  initiative  is  being  explored. 

Tenants  who  have  had  problems  with  BBI  are 
urged  to  get  involved  in  this  campaign.  If  you  are 
interested,  call  the  Tenants  Union  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  involved  in  the  planning  meetings  and 
future  public  actions. 

By  Ted  Gullicksen 


1992  State  Legislative  Report 


The  1991-92  State  legislative  session  was  a 
very  contentious  one-to  say  the  very  least!  As  far  as 
housing  legislation  is  concerned-especially 
landlord\tenant-the  session  was  marked  more  by 
what  didn’t  pass  or  was  vetoed,  than  by  actual  new 
laws. 

SB  270  (Kopp)  Dies  A  Quiet  Death!! 

First,  some  good  news  from  River  City. 
After  literally  hundreds  of  hours  of  intense  grassroots 
advocacy  both  in  Sacramento  and  throughout  the 
state,  tenant  advocates  can  take  pride  that  SB  270 
(sponsored  by  State  Sen.  Quentin  Kopp  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  North  San  Mateo  County)  was  defeated. 
The  measure,  termed  by  many  the  worst  anti-tenant 
bill  in  a  decade,  would  have  required  most  tenants 
being  evicted  to  deposit  their  rent  with  a  court  before 
getting  a  hearing  on  their  eviction. 

At  11:15  PM,  before  a  midnight  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Senator  David 
Roberti,  who  made  killing  the  measure  a  top  priority, 
invoked  a  little  known  Senate  rule  to  refer  the  Kopp 
bill  to  Rules  Committee  effectively  killing  it. 

Assemblymember  John  Burton  (of  SF) 
worked  tirelessly  to  secure  weakening  amendments. 
Former  Roberti  staffer  Christine  Minnehan  led  the 
opposition  for  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and  Pov¬ 
erty,  with  dozens  of  hours  of  help  from  Rod  Field  of 
LA  Legal  Aid  and  Illene  Jacobs  of  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  (CRLA).  Great  Work! 

The  long  success  in  blocking  bad  bills-such 
as  this  Kopp  thing  or  the  usual  preemptive  efforts  ( see 
below)-may  change  in  about  2  years  as  term  limits 
kick  in  and  long  time  legislative  super-hero  (Senate 
President  Pro  Tern)  David  Roberti  has  to  retire. 

Court  Orders  For  Slumlords 

Legislation  was  enacted  and  signed  autho¬ 
rizing  courts  to  order  slumlords  to  repair  substandard 
housing.  [AB2474(Friedman)effectiveJan.  1, 1993] 

State  law  already  provides  that  a  tenant  may 
sue  in  court  for  damages  when  a  landlord  with  serious 
repair  problems  does  nothing  for  60  days  after  being 
cited  by  inspectors  (see  Tenants  Rights  Handbook,  p. 
72).  Now,  the  tenant  can  also  ask  the  same  court  to 
actually  order  the  landlord  to  make  repairs  “...which 
significantly  or  materially  affect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  occupants  or  the  rental  dwelling  and  are 
uncorrected.  If  the  court  orders  repairs. ..the  court’s 
jurisdiction  continues  over  the  matter  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ensuring  compliance.”  [Calif.  Civil  Code 
Sec.  1942.4  (c)]  Presumably,  if  landlords  defy  the 
court  order  to  repair  they  could  be  held  in  contempt-a 
criminal  offense. 

Preemptive  Local  Legislation  Blocked  Again 

This  legislative  session,  as  in  past  sessions, 
several  bills  were  offered  that  would  prevent  (or  gut) 


local  legislation  protecting  tenants  rights,  etc.  And 
again  this  legislation  was  blocked:  AB  158 1  &  3350 
(Costa),  AB  3132  Johnson).  No  doubt,  more  lovely 
preemptive  bills  will  emerge  in  the  1993-94  session. 

Renters  Tax  Credit 

This  credit,  which  until  1991  went  to  all 
renters  regardless  of  income,  currently  provides  a 
$30  to  $  1 20  state  income  tax  credit  (not  a  deduction) 
on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  income,  with  a  ceiling  of 
about  $42,000  for  couples  and  about  $21,000  in¬ 
come  for  singles.  The  intent  of  the  renters  tax  credit 
is  to  approximate  the  relief  provided  to  homeowners 
through  the  deduction  of  property  tax  payments. 

The  attempt  to  completely  abolish  the  rent¬ 
ers  tax  credit  was  blocked  during  the  last  session,  AB 
3132  (Hunter).  But  again,  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  has  this 
year  proposed  completely  abolishing  the  credit  that 
benefits  the  state’s  poorest  renters.  This  is  meeting 
with  considerable  opposition  in  Sacramento,  as  many 
question  why  Wilson’s  no-tax-pledge  somehow 
doesn’t  seem  to  apply  to  renters. 

Civil  Rights  In  Housing 

The  session  saw  the  loss-due  to  the 
Governor’s  veto-of  tenant  fair  housing  conformity 
legislation,  AB  531  (Polanco),  while  the  landlord 
fair  housing  conformity  bill  SB  1 234  (Calderon)  was 
passed.  Also  lost  due  to  Wilson’s  hyperactive  veto 
pen  was  an  omnibus  civil  rights  restoration  bill,  AB 
3825  (Brown). 

Other  Legislation 

Some  legislation  was  passed  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  federally  subsized  housing  projects 
in  danger  of  being  converted  into  market  rate.  Sig¬ 
nificant  activity  took  place  in  the  areas  of  Farmworker 
Housing,  Redevelopment,  Mobilehomes,  and  Hous¬ 
ing  Development  legislation.  Sen.  Roberti’s  housing 
bond  funding  failed  to  pass-SB  593. 

Scorecard  For  State  Legislators 

Annually,  housing  advocates  in  Sacramento 
release  a  scorecard  grading  members  of  the  state 
legislature  according  to  their  votes  for  or  against 
affordable  housing.  Of  the  1 8  state  Assembly  mem¬ 
bers  scoring  100%  on  votes  for  affordable  housing, 
8  were  from  the  Bay  Area:  Tom  Bates  (D-Berkeley/ 
Oakland),  John  Burton  (D-San  Francisco),  Bob 
Campbell  (D-Richmond),  Johan  Klehs  (D-San 
Leandro),  Barbara  Lee  (D-Oakland),  Ted  Lempert 
(D-San  Mateo),  Byron  Sher  (D-Palo  Alto),  Jackie 
Speier  (D-So.  San  Francisco/SF).  Of  the  17  state 
Assembly  members  scoring  zero  for  affordable  hous¬ 
ing,  none  were  from  the  Bay  Area.  Three  Senators 
scored  100%:  David  Roberti  (D-Van  Nuys),  Patrick 
Johnston  (D-Stockton),  and  Bill  Lockyer  (D-San 
Leandro). 

(Thanks  to  Capitol  Gains  newsletter  and  CRLA) 
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Prop  H  Was  A  Victory  For  SF  Tenant  Movement 
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majority  of  San  Franciscans.  Rather  than  trying  to 
convince  homeowners  that  Proposition  H  would  not 
hurt  them,  the  campaign  worked  on  convincing  tenants 
that  H  would  help  them. 

Political  experts  said  that  a  winning  cam¬ 
paign  had  to  be  big-budget  and  rely  on  costly  media  and 
direct  mail  messages.  But  the  H  campaign  recognized 
the  realities  of  financing  a  tenant  issue.  Money  for 
tenant  initiatives  is  always  tight;  no  campaign  has  ever 
raised  over  $25,000.  This  stems  largely  from  the  fact 
that  tenant  issues  are  class  issues:  people  who  support 
tenant  causes  are  of  poor  or  low-moderate  incomes; 
those  with  middle  and  upper  incomes  tend  to  oppose 
the  issues  or  stay  away  from  them. 

Even  though  a  tenant-landlord  issue  should 
seem  to  be  a  clear  progressive  vs.  conservative  issue, 
the  fact  is  that  an  awful  lot  of  middle  and  upper  income 
“progressives”  own  rental  property  or  see  the  issue  as 
how  it  relates  to  the  resale  value  of  their  home.  It’s  like 
songwriter-singer  Phil  Ochs  said:  “a  liberal  is  someone 
who’s  left  of  center  unless  the  issue  affects  them 
personally.”  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  money  which 
progressive  campaigns  often  find  rolling  in  freely  for 
the  more  “social”  issues  (like  environmental,  choice, 
disarmament,  etc.)  doesn't  find  its  way  into  economic 
issues  where  people  with  money  don’t  want  to  fund 
campaigns  which  will  hurt  them  in  the  pocketbook.  It’s 
no  fluke  that  Proposition  167  (“Tax  The  Rich”)  lost 
handily  in  an  election  with  a  large  progressive  vote. 

Proposition  H  raised  the  $20,000  or  so  ex¬ 
pected  and  figured  out  how  best  to  use  it.  Fancy,  glossy 
brochures  were  ruled  out.  Aa  was  direct  mail.  And 
newspaper  or  radio  ads.  To  get  the  word  out,  the 
decision  from  the  beginning  was  to  rely  on  volunteers 
going  door-to-door. 

Literature  was  designed  which  was  simple, 
inexpensive  and  clear.  Over  100,000  pieces  were 
printed  and  delivered  by  volunteers  in  key  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  mostly  tenant  neighborhoods  who  have  tended 
to  vote  lukewarm  on  past  tenant  issues-areas  where 
tenants  had  either  voted  against  their  own  interests  or 
just  narrowly  voted  for  themselves. 

This  strategy  of  focusing  on  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods  dealt  with  the  reality  that  the  landlords  were 
expected  to  raise  close  to  $  1  million  and  would  barrage 
these  same  tenants  with  multiple  direct  mail  pieces 
arguing  scare  tactics  to  convince  tenants  that  the  tenant 
sponsored  initiatives  were,  in  fact,  anti-tenant. 

And  the  No-on-H  campaign  strategy  followed 
this  tried  and  true  tactic  with  their  campaign  slogan  of 
“Proposition  H  means  higher  rents.”  Not  only  were 
they  trying  to  scare  tenants  into  believing  this  might  be 
true,  they  also  were  trying  to  simply  confuse  the  voters, 
trying  to  trick  people  into  voting  “no”,  thinking  that 
was  actually  the  tenant  vote.  The  Yes-on-H  campaign 
set  out  early  on  to  “inoculate”  those  voters  by  bringing 
its  campaign  to  the  swing  tenant  neighborhoods  before 
the  “No”  campaign  had  a  chance  to  start. 

The  Inner  Richmond  was  selected  as  a  key 
neighborhood  because  of  past  voting  patterns  and  its 
large  number  of  voters.  The  campaign  began  in  the 
Richmond  and  ended  in  the  Richmond.on  election  eve. 
The  result  was  that  the  Richmond  actually  voted  in 
favor  of  Proposition  H,  no  mean  trick  as  the  Richmond 
had  voted  down  previous  tenant  initiatives. 

The  “Yes-on-H”  campaign  relied  on  volun¬ 
teers  and  the  number  of  people  who  came  out  every 
weekend  surpassed  most  expectations.  A  schedule  was 
set  out  for  the  neighborhoods  which  would  insure  that 
the  key  locations  would  be  covered  by  election  day. 
Just  a  few  weeks  into  the  campaign,  however,  these 
locations  were  covered  and  the  campaign  had  the 
luxury  of  moving  into  other  neighborhoods  and  even 
dropping  second  pieces  of  literature  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Another  decision  made  by  the  “Yes”  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  portray  the  issue  as  more  than  just  a 
tenants  “rights”  issue,  but  instead  as  an  issue  of  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  for  tenants  who,  as  a  group,  were  ad¬ 
versely  bearing  the  effects  of  the  recession  and  high 
unemployment  while  landlords  were  enjoying  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  lower  interest  rates  and  other  recession-slowing 
strategies  which  favor  investment  income  over  wage 
income.  Under  this  strategy,  literature  not  only  com¬ 
municated  the  personal  impact  H  would  have  on  indi¬ 
vidual  tenants,  but  it  also  communicated  that  the  issue 
was  one  of  economic  fairness  and  was  an  initiative 
assuring  that  peoples’  housing  expenses  would  stop 
rising  faster  than  incomes. 


The  campaign  made  an  early  decision  to  line 
up  a  broad  range  of  endorsers  and  was  able  to  include 
many  of  them  in  the  ballot  handbook.  Endorsers 
included  the  Green  Party,  Food  Not  Bombs,  Coalition 
on  Homelessness,  Income  Rights  Project,  Local  2, 
Swords  to  Plowshares,  Coleman  Advocates  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  Womens  Building,  as  well  as  the  more 
traditional  tenant  groups  such  as  Affordable  Housing 
Alliance.  Previous  tenant  campaigns  had  endorsement 
lists  which  included  only  tenant  groups,  church  groups 
and  neighborhood  groups  while  ignoring  the  larger  San 
Francisco  economic  progressive  groups  whose  mis¬ 
sions  include  economic  justice  for  constituencies  who 
are  typically  poor  and  on  the  outside. 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  this  strategy 
was  that  support  of  Proposition  H  extended  beyond  the 
tenant  neighborhoods  and  received  at  least  moderate 
support  in  all  neighborhoods-even  those  homeowner 
neighborhoods  where  no  campaign  was  waged.  Sea 
Cliff/Pacific  Heights,  for  example,  supported  vacancy 
control  with  just  30%  of  the  vote  but  H  got  45%.  On 
election  night,  H  quickly  took  the  lead  and  held  it  all 
night,  even  when  the  only  precincts  remaining  were 
largely  homeowner  ones.  Analysts  attributed  this  to 
people  seeing  H  as  more  than  just  a  tenant  issue,  but 
also  as  an  issue  of  economic  rights. 

The  second  larger  impact  of  H  is  on  the  San 
Francisco  economy.  As  rents  climbed  while  wages 
dropped  or  stagnated,  the  percentage  of  peoples’  in¬ 
comes  going  to  rent  has  risen  so  that  now,  on  average, 
people  pay  a  third  of  their  pre-tax  income  to  their  rent. 
One-third  of  tenants  pay  over  half  of  their  income  to 
rent  and  low  income  tenants  are  paying  nearly  90%. 

Not  only  does  this  mean  individual  families 
must  make  heart-wrenching  choices  over  food  vs.  rent, 
clothing  vs.  shelter,  etc.,  it  also  means  that  a  huge 
amount  of  the  money  San  Franciscans  earn  at  jobs  in 
the  city  ends  up  leaving  the  city. 

Much  of  the  rent  San  Franciscans  pay  goes 
directly  to  out  of  town  (and  often  out  of  state)  landlords. 
Tenants  Union  activist  Brian  Doohan  researched  prop¬ 
erty  tax  records  this  past  October  and  found  that  one- 
quarter  of  all  tax  bills  are  mailed  out  of  town  to  absentee 
landlords.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  absentee  landlords  exist  but  who  have  tax  bills 
mailed  to  local  accountants  or  attorneys,  thereby  hid¬ 
ing  their  absentee  status.  A  survey  by  Community 
Economics  a  few  years  ago,  pegged  the  number  of 
absentee  owners  in  San  Francisco  at  about  40%  of  all 
landlords. 

And  even  the  money  which  goes  to  in-town 
landlords  effectively  leaves  the  city  as  it  primarily  goes 
to  pay  off  mortgages.  This  money  ends  up  in  banks, 
often  paying  off  the  bank  interest  charges  in  a  way 
similar  to  how  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our 
country’s  income  goes  to  paying  off  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt.  This  money  is  sucked  out  of  the  economy 
without  producing  either  jobs  or  goods  or  services.  It 
meanders  its  way  to  Wall  Street  and  leaves  the  local 
shopkeepers  and  small  business  owners  wondering 
why  business  is  so  depressed. 

Conservatively,  Proposition  H  means  that 
about  $20  million  more  each  year  will  remain  in 
circulation  in  the  San  Francisco  economy.  For  indi¬ 
vidual  tenants,  this  will  mean  a  difference  of  new 
clothes  and  better  food  or  a  new  bicycle  so  they  don’t 
have  to  throw  money  away  on  MUNI.  For  the  people 
selling  the  food,  clothing  and  bicycles  (or  producing 
them),  this  means  more  demand  and  more  workers  who 
need  to  be  hired.  More  small  businesses  will  keep  their 
doors  open  and  more  people  will  find  work.  As  one  Yes 
on  H  flyer  noted,  H  won’t  solve  all  out  economic 
problems,  but  it’s  a  hefty  start. 

Proposition  H  was  scoffed  at  by  the  pundits. 
It  was  virtually  ignored  in  the  media  and  dismissed  as 
another  pitiful  attempt  by  tenants  to  lower  rents.  These 
pundits,  though,  were  often  people  scared  and  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  tenant  initiative  which  was  drafted  by  neigh¬ 
borhood  tenants  at  a  series  of  conventions.  They 
dismissed  the  effort  largely  because  the  people  who 
were  professional  tenant  activists,  the  media  colum¬ 
nists  and  the  city  hall  insiders  all  thought  they  had  the 
answers. to  what  was  wrong  with  our  rent  control  law. 
The  idea  of  “plain-old”  tenants  coming  up  with  legis¬ 
lation  on  their  own  without  the  guidance  of  those  “in 
the  know”  was  unrealistic.  And  once  the  legislation 
was  drawn  up  and  signatures  gathered,  these  insiders 
kept  away  from  a  campaign.  H  was  won  by  the  wisdom 
and  work  of  tenants  who  have  largely  been  uninvolved 


with  all  the  wheelings  and  dealings  of  politics  and  the 
advice  of  the  experts  was  not  sought  or  counted  any 
more  than  the  advice  of  any  one  participant  in  the 
conventions  leading  to  the  campaign. 

On  election  night,  no  people  were  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  these  so-called  experts  that  Proposition  H 
won  handily.  Some  called  it  a  fluke  and  one  even  spun 
a  theory  that  the  landlords  had  confused  the  voters  too 
much,  so  that  all  the  Yes  votes  were  really  meant  to  be 
No  votes.  But  those  involved  knew  it  was  won  with 
good,  hard,  grass  roots  work. 


The  "Deal" 

Nothing  demonstrated  the  rift  between  the 
grass-roots  vs.  inside-City-Hall  philosophies  than  what 
became  known  in  Prop  H  circles  as  "the  deal." 

Tenant  politics  almost  since  Rent  Control 
passed  have  focused  on  a  strategy  of  inside  City  Hall 
lobbying  for  legislation.  This  typically  resulted  in 
minor  gains  for  tenants,  but  in  the  give  and  take  world 
of  polities,  these  gains  were  often  at  the  expense  of 
concessions.  Sometimes  tenants  won:  often  they  lost  in 
the  long  run. 

During  the  Agnos  administration,  this  type  of 
politicking  reached  its  high  point.  Agnos  campaigned 
on  strong  pro-tenant  platform  and  tenant  activists  who 
had  spent  years  cultivating  their  City  Hall  connections 
and  techniques  saw  the  Agnos  years  as  a  time  when 
tenants  could  sec  the  Rent  Law  amended  to  expand  the 
rights  of  tenants.  All  the  eggs  were  put  in  this  one 
basket,  but  in  the  end.  Agnos  delivered  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  and  tenants  gained  little  more  than  what  had  been 
gained  under  Einstein.  Most  notably,  vacancy  control 
was  defeated  a  number  of  times  and  Agnos  showed  his 
heart  was  not  in  the  issue  of  tenants  rights. 

The  idea  of  rebuilding  the  tenants  movement 
through  a  series  of  tenant  conventions  and  a  grass  roots 
campaign  came  out  of  these  failures.  Many  had  recog¬ 
nized  that  politicians  were  not  to  be  trusted  on  tenant 
issues:  too  many  saw  campaigning  on  these  issues  as  a 
great  way  to  win  votes,  but  once  in  office  backed  away 
because  all  the  campaign  money  was  on  the  other  side. 

From  the  beginning.  Proposition  H  ignored 
City  Hall.  It  was  drawn  up  at  tenant  conventions  and 
immediately  tenants  began  collecting  signatures  to  pul 
it  on  the  ballot.  Trying  to  get  the  Supervisors  to  pass  it 
and  then  Jordan  to  sign  it  was  rejected,  because  people 
knew  that  would  mean  wheeling  and  dealing  with 
politicians  saying  they  would  support  it  if  tenants 
showed  "fairness”  by  bending  on  some  other  issue. 

So  the  signatures  were  collected  and  it  was 
headed  for  the  ballot  when  word  came  that  Affordable 
Housing  Alliance  lobbyist  Mitchell  Omerberg  had  put 
together  a  deal  with  the  Supervisors  to  pass  a  weak 
version  of  Proposition  H  in  exchange  for  tenants  pay¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  bond  measures  approved  on  the  ballots. 

This  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  Proposi¬ 
tion  H  organizers,  who  first  learned  about  the  deal  from 
a  City  Hall  reporter  the  day  the  legislation  was  intro¬ 
duced.  And  once  seeing  the  particulars  of  the  deal,  all 
the  tenant  groups  involved  in  the  Proposition  H  cam¬ 
paign  quickly  denounced  it  as  a  horrendous  deal  which 
was  actually  a  step  back  for  tenants  and  would  mean 
higher  rent  increases. 

Convinced  that  Proposition  H  would  never 
win  and  that  the  particular  deal  was  "the  best  we  could 
gel".  Omerberg  continued  to  advocate  for  it  even  at  a 
hearing  where  tenant  alter  tenant  denounced  it  and  the 
only  ones  who  spoke  in  favor  if  it  were  landlords. 

By  the  end  of  the  hearing,  it  was  clear  that  this 
deal  was  bad  lor  tenants  and  had  no  support  except  for 
in  the  landlord  community. 

Equally  clear  was  that  the  real  issue  was  no  so 
much  the  specific  legislation  but  whether  or  not  the 
legislative  agenda  lor  tenants  was  going  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  City  Hall  insiders  or  by  a  grass  roots 
movement.  The  Supervisors  rejected  the  deal.  Both 
the  Bay  Guardian  and  SF  Weekly  (neither  of  whom 
could  grasp  the  I  act  that  legislation  and  change  might 
actually  occur  without  the  support  of  the  City  Hall 
insiders)  criticized  the  tenant  groups  for  rejecting  the 
deal  and  going  forward  with  Proposition  H. 

In  the  end.  Proposition  H  won.  Tenants  aegot 
real,  substantive  change  in  the  law  and  City  Hall 
experts  learned  that  the  San  Francisco  tenants  move¬ 
ment  is  not  one  person  with  the  ability  to  play  give  and 
take  with  the  other  side. 
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Quake  Safety  Bond  Passes 


Voters  approved  Proposition  A  in  November, 
1992,  a  bond  measure  which  provides  funding  and 
loans  for  the  seismic  upgrading  of  unreinforced  ma¬ 
sonry  buildings  (UMBs).  These  brick  buildings  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  earthquake  damage  and  many 
of  the  hotels  and  apartment  buildings  in  Chinatown 
and  the  Tenderloin  are  UMB  buildings. 

To  prevent  permanent  displacement  and  ex¬ 
cessive  rent  increases  due  to  this  work,  the  Supervisors 
passed  legislation  providing  for  specific  rights  for 
tenants  when  their  buildings  are  undergoing  seismic 
upgrading  under  Prop  A. 

Notices  Required 

The  landlord  or  contractor  who  is  going  to 
undertake  this  seismic  retrofit  work  must  notify  the 
tenant  of  when  the  work  is  to  begin,  whether  the  tenant 
will  have  to  relocate. 

Relocation  Requirements  &  Assistance 

Tenants  must  be  either  relocated  in  a  “compa¬ 
rable  unit”  or  receive  a  payment  of  $33.  The  relocation 
payment  of  $33  per  day  must  be  made  in  advance.  The 
tenant  must  be  either  offered  the  services  of  a  mover,  or 


a  payment  of  $400  per  room,  10  days  in  advance  of 
relocation.  The  owner’s  relocation/moving  payments 
cannot  exceed  $1,500  per  month. 

Tenants  who  are  evicted  because  their  land¬ 
lords  are  going  to  tear  down  their  building  because  of 
the  seismic  safety  code  can  get  relocation  payments 
also— somewhat  different  than  the  above. 

Rent  Reductions 

For  tenants  who  do  not  have  to  move,  the 
ne  wlaw  will  require  that  the  landlord  reduce  the  rent  on 
a  pro-rata  daily  basis,  according  to  a  formula  for  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  any  room  as  well  as  of  substantial  loss 
of  heat,  water,  or  gas. 

Expedited  Hearings 

Landlords  who  get  loans  from  the  UMB  loan 
program  set  up  by  the  bond  issue  are  entitled  to  a  special 
speeded  up  hearing  process  to  get  Rent  Board  approval 
for  rent  increases. 

Rent  Increase  Limitations 

There  is  a  10%  limitation  on  rent  increases  in 
any  one  year  for  all  seismic  pass  throughs  approved  by 
the  Rent  Board. 


Handbook  Update 
Is  Finished 

The  1993  Update  to  the  Tenants  Union  hand¬ 
book,  Tenants  Rights,  is  now  being  printed  and  will  be 
available  by  mid  February. 

Of  particular  note  in  the  1993  Update  is  a 
completely  new  index  which  can  be  used  for  both  the 
handbook  and  the  update.  The  index  was  thoroughly 
revised  as  the  previous  index  was  not  thorough  enough 
to  allow  users  to  easily  find  information.  Members 
should  be  happy  with  the  new  index,  which  was  com¬ 
piled  by  volunteers  with  professional  indexing  experi¬ 
ence. 

Besides  information  on  new  laws  passed  in 
1992,  the  Update  has  a  new  chapter  on  "Toxic  Hous¬ 
ing",  which  includes  information  on  lead  paint  and 
asbestos.  Some  subjects  in  the  Handbook  are  elabo¬ 
rated  on  (or  clarified  further)  and  we  have  included 
additions  to  the  Resources  section.  The  Appendix  in 
the  Update  contains  the  text  of  new  state  legislation  and 
the  text  of  some  San  Francisco  laws  which  were  not 
included  in  the  Handbook  for  space  reasons. 

People  joining  the  Tenants  Union  will  receive 
both  the  Handbook  and  the  1993  Update.  Current 
members  can  receive  an  update  by  sending  $3.00  to 
cover  postage,  handling,  printing,  etc.  and  we  will  mail 
it  back  to  you.  If  you  come  by  to  get  it  in  person,  you 
can  get  it  for  $2.00. 

If  your  membership  is  about  to  expire  (or  has 
expired),  the  Update  will  be  free  upon  your  member¬ 
ship  renewal.  If  your  membership  has  recently  expired 
or  is  about  to,  you  should  receive  a  notice  enclosed  in 
the  Tenant  Times.  Simply  send  in  the  renewal  coupon 
with  your  check  and  we  will  mail  the  Update  back  to 
you.  If  your  membership  is  not  expiring  soon,  you  can 
renew  in  advance  and  we  will  send  the  Update  to  you. 
Just  mail  in  the  coupon  enclosed  in  this  newspaper  and 
indicate  it  is  an  advance  renewal;  your  membership 
will  be  extended  from  your  original  expiration  date. 


Counselor  Training  in  March 


The  Tenants  Union  next  Counselor  Training 
is  scheduled  for  March  6  and  13.  These  two  Saturdays 
will  compose  the  "classroom"  portion  of  our  training. 
In  addition,  trainees  are  assigned  to  current  counselors 
for  on-the-job,  apprenticeship  training. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
our  training  or  what  being  a  Tenants  Union  counselor 
is  like,  leave  a  message  on  282-6622  and  one  of  our 
volunteers  will  get  back  to  you.  Many  of  our  counsel¬ 
ors  have  been  volunteering  at  the  Tenants  Union  for 
many  years  and  find  the  experience  very  rewarding. 

Besides  knowing  you  are  helping  people  deal 
with  some  serious  housing  problems,  you  will  learn 


many  valuable  skills,  including  a  pretty  comprehensive 
training  on  tenant-landlord  law  and  legal  concepts. 
You  will  also  gain  much  experience  in  "counseling" 
techniques  and  will  learn  to  apply  the  legal  skills  you 
learn.  If  you  think  you  may  want  to  become  an  attorney 
or  paralegal  some  day,  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  gain  some  real  experience. 

Housing  problems  and  homelessness  are  at 
the  forefront  of  social  concerns.  By  being  part  of  the 
Tenants  Union,  you  are  on  the  "front  lines"  of  helping 
people  assert  their  right  to  safe,  decent  and  affordable 
housing. 


What  Is  The  Tenants  Union  &  What  Do  We  Do? 


Many  people  who  read  this  newspaper  are 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  and  have 
at  least  a  fair  idea  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  do.  Many 
others,  though,  pick  up  the  Tenant  Times  in  cafes  or 
someplace  else.  Normally ,  our  pages  get  filled  up  with 
articles  about  the  latest  laws,  interviews,  and  features 
about  tenant  &  housing  issues.  Rarely  do  we  talk  about 
what  we  do.  Some  times  we  even  forget  to  put  a 
membership  coupon  in  the  paper. 

This  issue  we’re  trying  to  squeeze  in  space  to 
talk  about  the  Tenants  Union  a  bit. 

The  SFTU  is  24  years  old  this  year;  we  began 
in  the  Haight-Ashbury  district  back  at  a  time  well 
before  rent  control  and  when  San  Francisco  rents  really 
started  to  skyrocket  and  gentrification  began  in  earnest. 
Tenants  had  some  rights,  but  nothing  compared  to 
today.  Tenants  who  had  successfully  fought  their  own 
evictions  and  rent  increases  (or  landlord  harassment, 
bad  housing  conditions,  etc.,  etc.)  came  together  to  try 
to  help  others  through  tenant  counseling  and  organiz¬ 
ing.  We  have  always  operated  under  the  belief  that 
decent  and  affordable  housing  is  a  basic  right  for  all 
people. 

Today,  we’re  much  the  same  organization: 
we  operate  as  a  volunteer-run  collective,  supported 
completely  by  our  membership.  We  receive  no  gov¬ 
ernment,  foundation  or  church  money.  This  has  kept  us 


relatively  poor,  but  very  independent.  Last  year  Sup. 
Harry  Britt  noted  that  the  Tenants  Union  is  “the  con¬ 
science  of  the  tenants  movement”  because  our  advo¬ 
cacy  is  never  dimmed  by  politial  expediency  and  our 
positions  and  activities  are  never  modified  because  an 
outside  funding  source  would  not  approve.  Our  ac¬ 
countability  is  only  to  the  tenants  of  San  Francisco. 

Most  of  our  members  probably  know  us 
through  our  counseling  services.  Six  days  a  week,  our 
volunteers  staff  a  drop-in  tenants  rights  clinic.  We  are 
open  8-1 1  hours  each  weekday  for  individual  counsel¬ 
ing.  Members  receive  free  counseling  for  one  year  and 
non-members  are  asked  to  make  a  donation  on  a  sliding 
scale.  Members  also  receive  free  telephone  counseling 
for  one  year.  Today,  our  sounselors  are  still  tenants 
who  solved  their  own  problems  and  want  to  help  others 
do  the  same.  Many,  too,  have  been  counseling  for  over 
ten  years  and  many  have  become  private  tenant  attor¬ 
neys  but  still  take  a  weekly  counseling  shift  at  the  TU. 
The  quality  of  our  counseling  is  unparalleled  in  the  city. 
See  the  accompanying  box  for  our  current  counseling 
schedule. 

Many  also  know  of  us  through  Tenants  Rights, 
the  Tenants  Union  handbook.  We  have  published  this 
book  since  1 972  and  it  is  the  only  comprehensive  guide 
to  tenants  rights  in  San  Francisco,  where  Rent  Control 
and  other  local  laws  make  rights  here  much  different 


from  elsewhere.  The  1992  edition  of  the  handbook 
(which  now  comes  with  the  1993  Update)  is  the  finest 
edition  of  this  handbook  yet  and  contains  over  120 
pages  plus  an  appendix  with  copies  of  commonly  used 
local  and  state  laws. 

We  also  spend  much  time  trying  to  strengthen 
local  laws  to  improve  our  rights  and  our  access  to  truly 
affordable  housing.  In  1992,  we  were  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  Proposition  H,  which  has  cut  rent 
increases  by  more  than  half.  Our  volunteers  walked 
precincts,  tabled,  made  phone  calls,  produced  litera¬ 
ture,  planned  strategy,  talked  to  political  &  neighbor¬ 
hood  groups,  etc.,  etc.  And  we  were  working  inside 
City  Hall  playing  leadership  roles  on  legislation  such  as 
lead  paint  poisoning  and  the  package  of  legislation  to 
protect  tenants  against  displacemenet  and  rent  increases 
which  might  have  resulted  from  earthquake  proofing 
old  brick  buildings. 

And  we’re  not  adverse  to  direct  action.  The 
Tenants  Union  is  one  of  the  original  organizers  and  key 
participants  in  the  “Homes  Not  Jails”  coalition  which 
is  taking  over  vacant  buildings  and  transforming  them 
into  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless.  Nearly  50 
formerly-homeless  people  are  living  in  these  squats 
(see  article  in  this  issue)  and  new  ones  are  being  opened 
up  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  week. 


YES,  I  WANT  TO  JOIN  THE  SFTU! 


NAME: 


ADDRESS 


ZIP: 


PHONE:  (H) 


(W) 


LANDLORD’S  NAME: _ 

#  OF  UNITS  IN  BLDG: _  #  OF  BEDROOMS  IN  UNIT: _  CURRENT  RENT: 

1  YEAR 


°  $45  HOUSEHOLD  °  $35  REGULAR  °  $65  SUSTAINER  0  $25  LOW  INCOME 
2  YEARS:  0  $75  HOUSEHOLD  °  $60  REGULAR  0  $120  SUSTAINER  0  $45  LOW  INCOME 

MAIL  WITH  YOUR  CHECK  TO:  SFTU,  558  CAPP  ST.,  SF,  CA,  94110 
WE  WILL  MAIL  BACK  YOUR  HANDBOOK  AND  THE  MEMBER  PHONE  NUMBER 


